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‘MOW SWEET AND INNOCENT ’S THE COUNTRY MAID.’ 


ENA appeared at the promised hour next day, as punctually 

as if she had been indeed that spirit of the woodland to whom 

Herrick likened her. He showed her the contents of his sketch- 

book, told her more about his travels, and they talked gaily and 

happily for nearly an hour, when she started, looked at her watch, 

and vowed that she would be late for dinner, and that her gover- 
ness would be waiting for her. 

‘Did you tell your governess of our rencontre yesterday, and 
how your dogs barked at me?’ asked Durnford carelessly, yet with 
a keen look in his dark-grey eyes. 

She blushed and looked down. 

‘No,’ she faltered shyly, ‘she might have forbidden me to 
come to-day, and I wanted so much to see the sketches. Will you 
mind if I tell her to-day? I think I must tell her,’ she pleaded, 
with bewitching naiveté. ‘Do you know that I never had a 
secret from her before ?’ 

‘ Be sure if you do tell her she will forbid you ever to be civil 
to me again,’ said Durnford; ‘there will be an end of all our 
pleasant gossip across this dear old rail.’ 

_ *Is it wrong, then, for me to talk to you?’ 

‘Your governess will think it wrong: your father would shut 
you up and keep you on bread and water rather than leave you at 
liberty to talk to me.’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked with a look of distress. 

‘Because you are a wealthy heiress and I am a poor devil— 
hack scribbler—living by my wits.’ 
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‘But you are not a bad man ?’ half compassionatingly, half in 
terror. 

‘There have been many worse; yet I am far from perfect. 
Yow will never hear one word of evil from my lips, or inspire one 
base thought in my mind. To you I shall be all goodness.’ 

‘Then Mademoiselle cannot object to my seeing you now and 
then; I'll bring her here to-morrow. She can’t walk so far, but 
I have a pony carriage in which I sometimes drive her round the 
park.’ 

‘Don’t!’ pleaded Herrick, clasping her hand for the first time. 
‘Do not, for pity’s sake, dispel my happy dream; do not breathe 
one word of your new friend to any one. Be assured it would end 
everything. You would fade fér ever from my life like some 
lovely paradisiac vision, and leave me in everlasting darkness, 
Let me see you now and then, just as we have met to-day. It 
cannot last long; I must go back to London shortly with my 
friend Lavendale. I shall be swallowed in the vortex of London 
life, full of temptations and wickednesses of every kind. Be my 
good angel while you can. Elderly people like your father and 
your governess would never be able to understand our friendship : 
how pure, how holy, how secure for you, how elevating for me. 
Do not tell your governess of my existence, Miss Bosworth, or at 
least tell her not until you feel there is danger or discredit in my 
acquaintance.’ 

He drew himself up and took off his hat after the loftier 
gallantry of those days, with a dignity that impressed the inex- 
perienced girl. She felt somehow that he was to be trusted; just 

- as in the first moment of their acquaintance she had turned to 
him with an instinctive confidence, at once admitting him to her 
~ a friendship. 

‘Iam afraid it is wrong to have a secret from my good old 
governess, be it ever so small a one,’ she said, ‘ but I will try to 
oblige you, sir.’ 

She made him a low curtsey in response to his stately bow, 
and ran off as lightly as a fawn, her white gown flashing amidst 
the trees as she melted from Herrick’s vision. 

After this there were many meetings, long confidences, much 
talk of the past and of the present, but no hint about the future ; 
interviews at which the dogs were the only assistants, their gam- 
bols making interludes of sportiveness in the midst of gravity, 
Herrick kept a close watch upon himself, and breathed not one 
word of love. He knew instinctively that to reveal himself as 
a lover would be to scare his innocent mistress, and end this 

sweet midsummer dream of his in terror and confusion. It was as 
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her friend, her trusted companion, that he won her young heart, 
and when, on the eve of his return to London, they parted—with 
paleness and tears held back on her side, and on his with all the 
tokens of passion kept in check—it was still as her friend that he 
bade her good-bye. 

‘When I come back to Lavendale it may perchance be ina 
new character,’ he said, ‘would fortune only favour me.’ 

‘ Why should you wish to change?’ she asked. ‘ Or is it that 
you are thinking of some new book or play which is to make you 
famous ?’ 

Herrick blushed, recalling that play which had done most for 
his renown. He felt at this moment that he would rather put his 
right hand in the flames like Cranmer than win money or fame by 
such another production. But he was a creature of impulses, and 
the good impulses had just now the upperhand. He felt purified, 
lifted out of himself, in this virginal presence. 

Yet as he walked back to the Manor after that tender parting 
—tender, albeit no word of love was spoken—his thoughts in 
spite of himself took an earthlier strain. 

She had paled when they parted, and there had been a look in 
her eyes which revealed the dawn of ‘love. He could not doubt 
that she was fond of him. Why should he not have her? A 
post-chaise at a handy point, a few passionate words of entreaty, 
tears, despair, a threat of suicide perhaps, and then off to London 
as fast as horses could carry them, and to handy Parson Keith, 
who had married so many distinguished people of late, dukes and 
beauties, senators and dukes’ daughters, and who boasted that his 
chapel in Mayfair was better than a bishopric. Why should he 
not so win her? There was no chance that he would ever win her 
by any fairer means. Would her miserly old father give her to a 
pauper? And if he, Herrick, from high-flown notions of honour, 
hung back and let her be taken to London by the Squire, she 
would be run after by all the adventurers in town—a mark for the 
basest stratagems, or perchance given to some worn-out roué with 
a high-sounding title—money trucked against strawberry leaves. 

No, these strained notions of chivalry became not a penniless 
devil, a man who, as his enemies said, had to go tick for the paper 
on which he wrote his lampoons.. If he meant to win her he 
should win her how and when he could, should strike at once and 
boldly, as your true Irish heiress-hunter stalks his quarry, seizing 
the first propitious moment, taking fortune’s golden tide at the flood. 

He told himself this, and even began to meditate his plan of 
attack, but in the next instant relented, remembering her inno- 
cence, her trustfulness. 
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‘No, I will not steal her,’ he said ; ‘she shall be mite if passion 
and resolve can win her; but she shall be mine of her own free 
will. She shall not be hustled or entrapped into marriage. She 
shall come to my arms freely as a queen who mates with a subject. 
She shall come to me and say, “ You, Herrick Durnford, have I 
chosen above all other men to share my heart and my fortune.” 
Yes, by Heaven, she shall ask me to marry her. There is nothing 
less than that which could justify a proud penniless man in marry- 
ing a woman of fortune.’ 

Those boisterous spirits who had known Mr. Durnford in Vienna 
and in Paris, the boon companions who had gamed and drunk and 
roystered with him in the most dissipated haunts of those two 
dissipated cities, would assuredly hardly have recognised their 
some-time associate in the man who sauntered slowly through the 
woodland, with hands deep in pockets, bent head and dreaming 
eyes, full of the vision of a brighter, better, and more profitable life, 
which should bring him nearer the girl he loved. What would he 
not do for her sake, what would he not sacrifice, what might he 
not achieve? With such a pole-star to guide him, surely a man 
might navigate the roughest sea. 

‘I will do that which I have never yet done,’ he said to him- 
self: ‘I will work with all my might and main. I have trifled 
with whatever parts Heaven has wasted on me; I have been care- 
less of my own gifts, have contrived to get bread and cheese out 
of the mere scum that floats atop of my mind. I will go on 
another principle henceforward. I will dig deep, and if there be 
any genuine metal in the mine, by Heaven it shall be worked to 
the uttermost. If a man can win independence by his brains and 
an inkpot, it shall go hard if I am for ever a pauper. Rich I can 
never be, fortunes are not made out of books: but I will earn an 
honest living—and then if she love me well enough to say * My 
heart and fortune are yours, Herrick,” I will not blush to accept 
the prize, and to wear it boldly before all the world.’ 

Sweet musings, which made the hum of summer insects and 
waving of summer boughs seem the very harmony of Paradise to 
that fond dreamer. Yet ever and anon athwart his tender reverie 
there came a darkening cloud of doubt. 

‘ Dreams, Herrick, dreams!’ he muttered in self-scorn. ‘* Who 
knows that to-morrow night you will not be roaring drunk in some 
west-end tavern, having lost your last shilling at hazard, or per- 
chance breaking crowns and beating the watch in company with 
some tearing midnight ramblers we wot of.’ 

Not one word had Durnford breathed to Lavendale about his 
wood-nymph. He too well knew his friend’s frivolity and incon- 
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stant fancies with regard to women. A lovely heiress would have 
seemed a natural prey to the roué who had ever exercised a potent 
fascination over the weaker sex, and who deemed himself invinc- 
ible. Lavendale had his own pursuits at the Manor: yawned and 
dawdled through the day, took a hand at piquet with Durnford of 
an evening, sat deep into the night in the old chapel-room with 
the Italian student, poring over monkish manuscripts and medi- 
eval treatises in dog-Latin. Lavendale cared but little for nature 
in her mildest aspects. The mountain and the torrent, stormy 
volcanoes, all that is wild and wonderful in nature had a charm 
for his eager soul; but the leafy glades of Surrey, the low hills 
and winding river interested him no more than an enamelled 
picture on a snuff-box. 

‘I cannot conceive what you can find to amuse you morning 
after morning among my oaks and beeches,’ he exclaimed to Durn- 
ford. ‘You must be horribly hipped, and you will be glad to go 
back to London, I take it, even though the town must be almost 
empty of good company.’ 

And now on this fair June morning, after taking his farewell 
of Irene, Herrick was surprised to see Lavendale riding along the 
avenue leading to the Manor House at an hour when that gentleman 
was generally lounging ona sofa sipping his midday chocolate and 
dallying with the ‘ Flying Post’ or ‘ Read’s Weekly Journal,’ 

‘Why, Jack, what took your lordship out so early?’ he asked, 
emerging from a bypath, and overtaking the sauntering horse. 

‘Business, Herrick, business, which means money. I have 
been with the village lawyer, who wrote to apprise me of an offer 
made by my neighbour, Mr. Bosworth, for a paddock or two ad- 
joining his home farm—conterminous land, the fellow called it, 
all but worthless to me, he insinuated—-and tried to make me be- 
lieve it grows only docks, when it is to my knowledge as rich a 
pasture as ahy in Surrey—but to Mr. Bosworth it would be useful, 
to complete his ring fence. ‘ Hang his ring fence!” says I: * what 
is he that his estate should be made perfect to the detriment of 
mine? If he wants my meadow he will have to pay for it as if it 
were a gold mine in Peru.” While I was talking in comes the 
Squire himself, and was vastly agreeable, professing himself charmed 
to renew my acquaintance after so many years. He remembered 
seeing me with my mother, he said, when I used to ride my pony 
beside her carriage, and when I was the prettiest little lad in the 
county. Curse his impudence for remembering me and my pretti- 
ness! And then he began to talk about the meadows. They make 
a little promontory or peninsula, it seems, that runs into his 
estate, which he has been extending on all sides ever since he 
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owned it, and spoils the look of it on the map. I played him 
nicely, pretending to be the soul of good nature, meaning to get 
a usurer’s profit on my land if I consent to sell—-and it ended in 
his asking me to dine with him to-day, and my accepting on con- 
dition that I take my friend with me. “Where I go my friend 
Durnford must be made welcome,” says I. So you are booked, 
Herrick, for a bad dinner, since they all say that our neighbour is 
a terrible skinflint.’ 

Herrick flushed crimson with delight. To dine under the 
roof that sheltered her, to sit at meat with her perhaps, see her 
sweetly smiling at him on the other side of the board, his wood- 
nymph become mortal and eating and drinking like mere vulgar 
clay. 

‘Why, Herrick, you look as pleased as if you were asked to a 
state dinner at Leicester House, or to hob and nob with the chiefs 
of the Whig Party. I thought you would be put out at having 
our London trip postponed for twenty-four hours.’ 

‘TI have no passion for the distractions of St. James’s, where I 
always feel a fish out of water, and I have a certain curiosity about 
this Squire Bosworth, whom I take to be a character.’ 

* How pat you have his name!’ 

‘I have a good memory for names.’ 

‘ Well, hold yourself in readiness, and put on your smartest 
suit. Squire Hunks dines at four. I fancy it will be a barmecide 
feast, such as little Pope hits off so cleverly in his lampoon upon 
certain kinsfolk of mine. But there is a daughter it seems, and 
she is to sing to us after dinner.’ 

‘ What, she sings!’ cried Herrick, enraptured. 

‘ Ay, she sings, man! Why should she not sing? Half the 
shes in England can pipe up some kind of strain, though with ten 
out of every dozen that which delights the performer excruciates 
her audience. But Miss Bosworth is an heiress, Herrick, and I 
mean to admire, screech she even more hoarsely than our pied 
peacocks yonder.’ 

‘You mean to court Miss Bosworth, perhaps?’ said Herrick, 
drawing himself up stiffly, 

‘I mean to do as the whim seizes me—you know I was ever a 
creature of whim. “T'was a whim lost me my true love, Judith : 
and if a whim can catch my pretty heiress, it will be but one 
sharp turn of fortune’s wheel from despair to rapture.’ 

‘How do you know that she is pretty ?’ grumbled Herrick, 
racked with jealousy. 

‘I have eyes, friend, and other men have tongues. "T'was old 
Hunks’s lawyer sang the praises of young Miss’s beauty. She is 
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lovely, it seems, and not an atom like her fathér, which would 
indeed have been an altogether impossible conjunction.’ 

Herrick went back to the Manor with his bosom torn by con- 
flicting emotions—fear lest his friend should turn into his rival, 
joy at the thought that he was to spend some blessed hours in his 
idol’s company. He felt as if he could hardly live till four o’clock, 
so fluttered was his heart with fond expectancy. He took out his 
best clothes and brushed them carefully, and sighed over their 
shabbiness. The suit of dove-coloured velvet, silver braided, 
and touched here and there with scarlet, had been a handsome 
suit enough more than a year ago in Vienna, where it was made: 
but it had passed through many a rough night of pleasure, bore the 
stain of wine splashes, and a burnt spot on one of the lapels from 
the ashes of somebody’s pipe. It had the air of a coat that had 
lived hard, and seen bad company. Herrick flung it aside with 
an oath. 

‘I will not wear so debauched a garment,’ he cried; ‘my grey 
cloth coat is honest. I would rather look like a yeoman or a 
scrivener than like a broken-down rake.’ 

‘Why, Durnford, man, you are dressed worse than a Quaker!’ 
exclaimed Lavendale, radiant in claret-coloured velvet coat and 
French-grey satin waistcoat and smalls. 

‘ And you are vastly too smart for a country dinner-table,’ said 
Herrick. 

‘Oh, but one cannot be too fine when one is going courting. 
Young misses adore pretty colours and gay clothes. I think I 
see the motive of your sober grey. It is pure generosity, a sacri- 
fice to friendship; you would let me dazzle without a rival.’ 

‘ Dazzle to your heart’s content ; shine out, butterfly. I thought 
a few weeks ago that you had a heart.’ 

‘You were wrong. I hada heart till Judith broke it. That 
was three years ago. Since she jilted me I have had nothing here 
but an insatiable passion called vanity, always hungering for new 
conquests. I am like Alexander, and lament when a day has passed 
without a victory. I pant to conquer the Squire’s daughter. I can 
picture her, Herrick, a chubby-cheeked rustic beauty, all white 
muslin and blue ribbons.’ . 

The Lavendale coach had been ordered out to carry the two 
young men to Fairmile Court with all due ceremony. 

‘It smells as mouldy as a mausoleum,’ said his lordship, as he 
stepped into the carriage. 

Fairmile Court had a less neglected and desolate aspect than 
it had worn fifteen years before, when the squire adopted the 
vagrant’s baby. The very presence of girlhood in the grey old 
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house seemed to. have brightened it. Mademoiselle Latour’s in- 
fluence had also been for good ; governess and pupil had contrived 
to inspire the scanty household with a love of neatness and order ; 
and their cwn deft hands had dusted and polished the quaint old 
furniture, and had filled great bowls of common garden flowers, 
and glorified the old fireplaces with beau-pots, and had worked 
wonders without spending an extra shilling of the squire’s beloved 
money. Ail this had been done without any resistance offered by 
Mrs. Barbara Layburne, who, as long as she enjoyed substantial 
power, ruled over the store-closets and wine-cellars, paid trades- 
men and servants and regulated supplies of all kinds, cared not 
who beautified rooms which she never entered, or cultivated flowers 
which she never looked at. As the years went by, she had retired 
more and more within herself, spending her days in the solitude 
of that little wainscoted parlour which she had chosen for her 
retreat on her first coming to Fairmile. It was one of the smallest, 
and assuredly the dismallest room in the house, at the end of a 
long dark passage, and overlooking the stableyard. Here she 
lived apart from all the household, and with no companion save 
that old harpsichord which startled the stillness sometimes late in 
the evening, accompanying a contralto voice of exceptional power 
even in its decay. Those occasional strains of melody had a 
ghostlike sound to Irene’s ear, and always saddened her. Indeed, 
Mrs. Barbara’s personality had ever been one of the overshadowing 
influences of the girl’s life. She shrank with an involuntary recoil 
from any intercourse with that strange wreck of the past. The 
pale stern face with its traces of lost beauty chilled her soul. 

. €I do not think you can be many years younger than Mrs, 
Layburne,’ the girl said to her governess one day. 

‘I doubt if she is not my junior by some years, pet.’ 

‘And yet you never give me the idea of being old, and she 
seems as if her youth and all its happiness must have come to an 
end a century ago.’ 

‘Ah, that is because my youth was a very calm and quiet 
business, Rena, while I doubt bers was full of incident and passion. 
She is an extinct volcano, my dear. The fires were all burnt out 
years ago, and only the dark grim mountain remains, enclosing 
nothing but ashes and hollowness. Such women are like corpses 


that walk about after the spirit has fled. Mrs. Layburrf must 
have ceased to live long ago,’ 


The two gentlemen were ushered into a long, low drawing- 
room, oak-panelled and somewhat dark, the heavy mullioned 
windows being designed rather for ornament than light. Some of 
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the furniture had been new when the house was new, other things 
were heirlooms from an clder house, and a few trifles had been 
added in the tea-drinking reign of that good Queen and con- 
scientious woman who had been translated from a troubled king- 
dom to a peaceful one just twelve years ago. There was a 
harpsichord at the further end of the room, and seated near it 
were two ladies who rose at the entrance of the visitors, while 
Squire Bosworth, who had been standing with his back to the 
flower-bedecked hearth, came over to receive them. 

‘Welcome to Fairmile Court, my Lord Lavendale; your 
servant, Mr. Durnford,’ said Bosworth, as he shook hands with his 
guests; ‘ my daughter, Miss Boswoith, Mademoiselle Latour.’ 

The little old lady in grey satinet made a curtsey which be- 
spoke Parisian elegance of the highest water, and to which Herrick 
responded with one of his French bows, Lavendale had eyes only 
for the heiress. 

‘Lovely as the lady in Comus,’ he said to himself, ‘ and knows 
about as much of the world and its ways, I doubt. By Heaven, 
she is foredoomed as a prize for the boldest.’ 

Herrick and Irene greeted each other with a charming cere- 
mony. Both being prepared, they acted their parts admirably. 

‘What do you think of him, Maman?’ whispered the girl to 
her governess, when those two had retired from the masculine 
group. ; 

‘He has too much the look of a fine gentleman,’ answered 
Mademoiselle, with her eyes upon Lavendale, ‘and he carries his 
head with an invincible air which always makes me detest a man. 
Do you remember that story I told you of Lauzun, who married 
la grande Mademoiselle—“ Louise de Bourbon, étez-mot mes 
bottes.” Does he not look just the kind of man to make a princess 
of the royal blood take his boots off, were she fool enough to 
marry him ?’ 

‘Why, Maman, he has a look of proud humility, but not a 
spark of vanity or foolishness. Oh, I see, you are looking at Lord 
Lavendale, in his velvet and satin. I was asking you about 
Mr. Durnford.’ 

‘Eh ! child, what, the poor companion? Have you found time 
to spare him a glance, when that irresistible fopling shines and 
sparkles there as if he would put the very sunshine out of coun- 
tenance by his brilliancy? Yes, the companion has an interesting 
face, very grave, yet there is a look about the corners of the 
mouth which bespeaks a cynical humour. He looks shabby beside 
his patron, and poor: and, as you say, pet, he has an air of proud 
humility which I rather like. It becomes a dependant to be proud,’ 
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‘Oh, but he is no dependant. He is a writer; has written 
politics, and plays, and even verses,’ the girl answered eagerly. 

‘ Why, child, when and where did you hear about him ?’ 

‘Dinner is served, sir,’ announced the old butler, whereby he 
unconsciously extricated Irene from a dilemma. Mademoiselle 
forgot the question she had asked before there was a chance of 
repeating it. 

The dinner was much better than his lordship had anticipated, 
for Squire Bosworth had sent his housekeeper peremptory orders 
that the meal should be as good a one as could be provided on 
such short notice, and Mrs. Layburne knew him too well to dis- 
obey him. Rare old wines had been brought out of cobweb- 
festooned bins, and the good old strawberry beds and raspberry 
bushes had yielded their treasures for the dessert. Fish there was 
none attainable, but soup and joints and poultry were followed by 
a course of pastry and rich puddings, all in the abundant and 
solid fashion of the times. 

Lavendale declared afterwards that he would have preferred 
the scantiness of Avidien’s table to this reeking profusion. 
‘Nobody knows how to feed upon this side of the Channel,’ he 
complained. ‘ For a man of delicate appetite who can dine off the 
wing of a chicken and an olive or two, it is torture to be placed 
in front of a smoking sirloin or to be asked to dive into the infinite 
capacities of a huge venison pie. I would rather sup on tripe or 
cowheel with some of the wits and gazetteers we know than be 
sickened by the greasy abundance of a country gentleman’s table.’ 

But this grumbling came afterwards and for talking’s sake. 
Lavendale seemed very much in his element at the Squire’s board, 
where he sat next the heiress and talked to her of those London 
amusements of which she knew so little, even by hearsay. 

‘What, have you never seen a playhouse? never played the 
devil with a score or two of adorers at a masquerade?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘I have never been in London in my life,’ Rena answered 
simply. 

‘Impossible! Live within thirty miles of Paradise and never 
try to enter its gates!’ 

* Your lordship forgets that my little girl yonder is not much 
more than a child, and knows much less of the world than 
many children.’ 

‘Faith, Mr. Bosworth, I believe that. There are children in 
London who could astonish your grey hairs ; drawing-room play- 
things that are thought of no more consequence than a shock dog, 
and that nestle in their mothers’ hoops open-eyed and open-eared 
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to everything that is going on about them. I wonder little Pope 


‘in all his characters has never given us the modish child. But, 


seriously now, Miss Bosworth here is no longer a baby; she has 
been growing up, Squire, while you have looked the other way. 
You must take her to London next November; you must get her 
presented at Court, and let her have her fling in the winter.’ 

‘We'll think about it, my lord. How old are you, Irene?’ 

‘I was eighteen last April, papa.’ 

‘Eighteen! Well, I suppose it is time you should see some 
good company. I shall have to take a house at the west-end, and 
Mademoiselle must get her fan and mantilla, and prepare to play 
duenna. Would you like to spend a winter in London, Rena?’ 

Trene hesitated, glanced at Durnford, who, on the watch for 
any act of beneficence from those lovely eyes, responded with an 
adoring look and a little nod of the head, which meant ‘ Snap at 
the offer of a London season.’ 

She remembered how he had told her he must get his living in 
Town. 

‘Oh, my dear father, there is nothing in the world I wish for 
so much.’ 

The Squire sighed. This country seclusion was safe, and suited 
him best. He looked thoughtfully at Lavendale. He was young, 
though not in his first youth ; he had a respectable title, and his 
estate joined that which must some day belong to Irene. A match 
between those two must needs be advantageous—if Lavendale 
would altogether reform his character, and if the estate were not 
too heavily encumbered. The country attorney who looked afier 
Lavendale’s property had assured Mr. Bosworth that the mort- 
gages were mere bagatelles, and of recent date. Lavendale had 
been extravagant, but he had started with a handsome fortune in 
ready money, the accumulation of his minority. ‘ Well, we will 
take a taste of town pleasures,’ said the Squire, after a pause, ‘ if 
Lord Lavendale will be our cicisbeo and Mentor. Ihave not seen 
the inside of a playhouse since the beginning of the century, and 
they tell me there are now six theatres, where there used to be but 
two, and that masquerades are more fashionable than ever.’ 

They all went back to the drawing-room together, in the 
French fashion, which Lavendale suggested as an improvement on 
English manners, 

‘I languish till I hear Miss Bosworth sing,’ he cried, and at 
her father’s bidding rene seated herself at the harpsichord, and 
began a little song of Lully’s with some old French words. 

How full and round and rich the fresh young notes sounded to 
ears that had been sated by fine singing in the three great capital 
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of London, Paris, and Vienna; and with what tender expression the 
singer pronounced those simple childlike lines about Strephon, who 
had abandoned his hillside and left his flock and Chloe lamenting ! 
Strephon would be gone to-morrow, and Fairmile Park would be 
desolate without him. They might meet again in London in 
November—would so meet most likely, for his lordship and Mr. 
Durnford were inseparables; but how was the yawning gulf 
between July and November to be bridged over? how was that 
great gap in time to be lived through? Irene sang song after 
song at his lordship’s entreaty. He was not like Mr. Topsparkle, 
fanatico per la musica, a creature who ran after prime donne, 
and thought an Italian tenor the noblest development of human 
genius ; he could not sit at an organ and play for hours like a soul 
possessed by the demon of melody, but he had a very genuine love 
of music, a good deal of taste, and a little knowledge, and he hung 
epraptured over the harpsichord, and gave Durnford innumerable 
agonies during every song Irene sang, agonies which poisoned the 
sweetness of her voice and the beauty of every melody. Scarlatti, 
was it, Corelli, Handel? Who cared what composer had woven that 
web in which his soul was caught and tortured? She was singing 
to Lavendale. It was to Lavendale her lovely eyes were lifted as 
she answered his questions between the songs. Lavendale was 
stealing her heart away from him, that heart which had been 
so nearly his. 

‘He has a potency with women which is almost diabolical, It 
may be his faith in himself which makes him irresistible, that 
certainty of conquering which almost always conquers, where there 
are good looks and a spice of wit to sustain audacity. Yes, he will 
win her, or he will race me hard for the prize; but by ’*— and 
Herrick clenched his fist, with a big oath, sitting in a shadowy 
corner behind the harpsichord where nobody noted him—* he shall 
have a fight for it. I meant to deal honestly with her, but I 
won't be cheated out of her love. If I can’t have her with fair 
play, I will try foul. I won’t stand on one side and doff my hat 
while my friend leads her to the altar.’ 

Such a reverie as this boded ill for innocent Irene yonder, 
smiling at the keys of her harpsichord, her whole soul in the 
music, heedless of Lord Lavendale’s compliments, neither valuing 
them nor fearing them, as easy in her simplicity as a woman of 
fashion after her seventh season: ill, too, for Irene boded Laven- 
dale’s musing, which tended to a determination to win the heiress 
and repair his fortunes with one triumphant stroke. He had been 

told of that great coup made by Mr. Bosworth during the South 
Sea craze—how he had bought largely when the shares were first, 
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issued, held gingerly, always on the alert for a catastrophe, and 
how he had played a vigorous part with the bulls in sending up 
the value of the stock to an almost fabulous point, and just when 
the town was maddest had sold his shares for exactly ten times the 
price at which he had bought them. 

‘God helpthe wretches who bought that rotten stock !’ thought 
Lavendale. ‘ He only knows how the blood of suicides and the 
tears of orphans may have stained that worthless paper—but that 
is Bosworth’s business and not mine. Sheis the prettiest, sweetest 
soul I have seen for ages, and what would Lady Judith say if I 
faced her at féte or ridotto with such beauty and freshness hanging 
on my arm, and a fortune behind it? That proud soul would be 
lowered at the thought of my triumph. I shall never forget her 
insolence as she passed me in the Park. Her pride infected the 
air of London for me. I would not go back to Town if she were 
there; but the papers tell me she is queening it at Topsparkle’s 
Abbey in Hampshire, with a houseful of grand company, all the old 
Tories and out-of-office gentry flattering and fawning upon her, and 
manceuvring for her husband’s half-dozen boroughs.’ 

Lord Lavendale’s coach was announced at ten o’clock, and the 
two gentlemen took their leave. 

‘If you have more guns than birds next October you and your 
friends are welcome to my pheasants, Lord Lavendale,’ said the 
Squire as he escorted his neighbour to the hall. ‘I am no sports- 
man, and I keep no company. I hope we shall see more of you 
when you come back from town.’ 

‘Nay, Mr. Bosworth, thirty miles is not an overwhelming dis- 
tance. I think I shall take a leaf out of your book and oscillate 
*twixt town and country. I have an old house in Bloomsbury 
which ought to be aired occasionally; and I have a place here 
that has been too long abandoned to rats and solitude. Pray do 
not think that you are rid of me till October.’ 

They parted with cordial hand-shakings, and an assurance on 
his lordship’s part that there should be no difficulty about tbe 
peninsula of meadow-land. 

‘ By Heaven, Herrick, she is an angel!’ cried Lavendale, when 
he and his friend were snug in the coach. 

‘You say that of every handsome woman you meet, from a 
duchess to a rope-dancer,’ growled Herrick. 

‘ Ay, but there are many degrees in the angelic host, and there 
are fallen angels, and those whose wings are but slightly smirched. 
This one is pure and radiant as the seraph Abdiel, when he left 
the revolted host, and flew straight to the throne of the Eternal. 
She is the divinest creature I ever met P 
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‘Not excepting Lady Judith!’ 

‘Come, there is nothing divine about her. We are both 
agreed on that point. Never from her babyhood was she as pure 
and childiike as this heavenly recluse. She is adorable, Herrick, 
and if I have any charm or power with women ; 

‘Oh, the hypocrisy of that “ if”!’ cried his friend, with a mock- 
ing laugh. 

‘ Well, I will phrase it otherwise. Whatever influence I have 
over the softer sex shall be exerted to the utmost to win that 
lovely soul 

‘And her hundred thousand or million, or whatever it may be, 
sneered the other. 

‘ And her fortune, which will help to set me up in respectability. 
Why, with such wealth I might hope to buy political followers 
enough to make me Prime Minister. But she is so completely 
lovely that I swear I should be over head and ears in love with 
her if she were a milkmaid.’ 

‘Yes, and would take her for your plaything, and grow tired 
of her in a month, and forsake her and leave her to die heart- 
broken,’ said the other. 

‘Why, Herrick, you are all bitterness to-night. You have 
drunk just too much to be civil and too little to be good company. 
You are in the cantankerous stage of inebriety. Why should you 
begrudge me an heiress if I have the wit to win one? God knows 
I have never grudged you anything, and it is your own fault that 
we have not been more equal partakers of fortune.’ 

‘Forgive me, Jack, you are always generous to me: but it is 


’ 


- because I know you have sometimes been ungenerous to women, 


that I feel surly and sullen about this one. I know, too, that 


your heart belongs to Lady Judith—that were you to marry this. 


dear innocent girl to-morrow you would desert her the day after, 


did that old love of yours but beckon you with her little finger. 
Would it not be wiser to be true to the ancient flame, and see 


what kindly fate may do for you? Mr. Topsparkle is past sixty 


and has lived hard. Why should you not wait till the inevitable’ 


reaper mows down that full-bottomed wig of his ?’ 


‘Nay, Herrick, ’tis ill waiting for dead men’s shoes, and I, 


doubt if Mr. Topsparkle’s be not a better life than mine. He 
has taken care of himself and been cautious even in his pleasures, 


while I have defied fate. There is something here,’ touching his’ 
breast, ‘which warns me that I must make the most of a short 


life,? 
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Cuapter VIII. 


‘IIE SPRINGS TO VENGEANCE WITH AN EAGER PACE.’ 


Lorp LavENDALE’s house in Bloomsbury Square had an air of 
neglect and desolation when the two young men arrived there 
unexpectedly in the dusk of a summer evening, having ridden all the 
way from Lavendale Manor. Dreary and cold looked that dining- 
room in which his lordship’s father had entertained the wits and 
politicians of King William’s sober, serious reign; and where his 
reprobate son had rivalled his chosen model, Henry St. John, in 
drunkenness and profligacy, and, in sheer defiance of decency, had 
feasted his friends of the Calves Head Club, on the twenty-ninth 
of January, with a calf’s head, wearing the likeness of a kingly 
crown made of cut lemon and parsley, to symbolise that royal 
martyr whose sad memory the Whigs loved to insult and outrage ; 
and where the Mohawks had held many a revel, and brought many 
a victim, faint, breathless, and half dead with terror, to suffer some 
finishing touch of brutality from those civilised savages, and then 
to be turned out upon the town again and bade go take the law of 
their tormentors. 

‘What fools we have been in this room, Herrick!’ said Laven- 
dale, drawing his chair to the hearth, where his man had lighted 
some logs, the night being damp, and his lordship feeling chilly 
after his long ride. ‘ What senseless saturnalias we have held 
here at cost of health, wealth, and honour! Yet, that is what we 
called life in those days—to be blind-drunk and half-mad, and to 
dance in a circle round some unoffending cit, pricking his poor 
innocent legs with the points of our swords, or to tilt some harm- 
less servant wench feet upwards and frighten her into an apoplexy.’ 

‘Or to tip the lion, Jack; that was, I think, our highest 
achievement. Shall you ever forget how we flattened the nose of 
the Jew money-lender and sent him home, moaning and howling 
on Adonai ?’ 

‘Ay, that was a noble retribution; that Iam proud to re- 
member.’ 

‘Or when we lured old Mother Triplet of the India shop, 
in Paternoster Row, from her cosy back-parlour, on pretence of 
treating her to a cow-heel supper and rumbullion at a tavern in 
Newgate Street, and then sent her rolling down Snow Hill in an 
old tar-barrel. Methinks there was a touch of righteousness there, 
for she had been the ruin of many a maid and wife by her venal 
complaisance in finding a trysting place for clandestine lovers.’ 

‘True, Herrick ; never was a hasty journey better deserved 
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than that comfortable, stout old lady’s descent of Avernus. After 
all there was a kind of wild justice in most of our pranks. Would 
that I were young enough to play such fooleries again, or to drink 
the bravest of the bottle men under the table as I once could; but 
the candle is near burnt out, friend, the flame is dim and pale, 
and flickers in the socket ever and anon, as if it would expire in 
the first gust of adverse fate!’ 

‘Tush, Jack, you love to put on the dolefuls. That melan- 
choly air of yours has been but too successful with women. There’s 
nothing so fascinating as the sadness of a v'oué.’ 

‘I dreamt of my mother last night, Durnford. It was Miss 
Bosworth’s face that was in my mind as I laid my head on my 
pillow ; but it was the mournful countenance of my mother which 
visited my slumbers. She pleaded with me against my evil 
passions, as she has done many a time when I was a wayward 
wilful boy ; urged me to lead a good life. ‘ Yes, for your sake,” I 
answered ; “ only for your sake, mother,” and woke with those words 
on my lips. My voice had a ghostly sound as I woke in the dark- 
ness and heard it; and after that there was not a wink of sleep for me 
in all the long slow hours that followed the summer dawn. I lay 
and thought of Judith. Oh, Herrick, how I loved that woman!’ 

‘Yes, and love her still, and yet would marry another.’ 

‘I must marry in order that I may mend. Nothing but a 
good wife and a happy home can cure my wounds. Do you call 
this a home, for instance?’ he asked bitterly, looking round the 
large room with its handsome ponderous furniture and crimson 
damask hangings, so dark a red as to seem almost black in the dim 
light of the two tall candles. ‘ Has it not a funeral air? And yet 
it smells of old orgies. It seems to me as if those curtains exhale 
Burgundy and champagne, and still reek of strong waters.’ 

Late as it was by the time they had supped, Lavendale in- 
sisted upon going out and on taking Durnford with him. There 
would be some of the chocolate houses or gambling dens in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Fields or Soho still open, though it 
was past eleven o’clock. 

*I will go with you if you like,’ said Durnford, ‘ but I shall be 
like a skeleton at your feast, for I have made up my mind never 
again to touch a card.’ ; 

‘And how many nights or hours will that mind of yours last, 
do you suppose, Herrick, when you hear the musical rattle of the 
ivories, the soft seductive sound of the dice sliding gently on to the 
board of green cloth? Pshaw, man, as if I did not know you, and 
that you are at heart a gambler.’ 

‘Perhaps, but my gambling henceforth shall take a loftier aim. 
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I will play at cards with fortune, and my counters shall be courage 
and industry. I am going to turn over a new leaf, Jack.’ 

‘You have turned over so many that you must be pretty well 
through the book of good resolutions by this time. But what in the 
name of all that’s wonderful has made you virtuous, Herrick? You 
are not in love with an heiress, and bent upon domesticity, as I am.’ 

‘If you are so, stop at home!’ 

‘Not in this house. It smells like the tomb of dead pleasures. 
When I look back and think of my wild youth within these four 
walls, I feel like an old man. And yet thirty-one is hardly on 
the confines of senility, is it, Herrick ?’ 

‘Thirty-one should be the bloom of youth.’ 

‘Come, boy, let us to the little chocolate house at the corner 
of Golden Square, which is nearly as modish as White’s and much 
more select. The proprietor boasts of dukes who have been 
ruined on his premises, and of women of rank who have pawned 
more than their diamonds and parted with more than I.0.U.’s 
after a night at basset.’ 

‘I will go with you, but not to play,’ answered Herrick, as they 
put on their hats. 

‘You were always as obstinate as old Nick. Yet you should 
be fond of the dice box, for you have ever had the devil’s luck at 
cards, and ought to live by play.’ 

‘Yes, I have had that kind of diabolical good fortune which 
seems like an omen that I shall be lucky in nothing else. But I 
am not going to live by hazard, even to oblige you. I would 
rather starve.’ 

‘ You are right, Herrick. It is the basest mode of subsistence, 
or almost the basest. There are one or two worse ways of living in 
this modern Babylon of ours; but for a gentlemanly profession, I 
grant you gambling is about the worst. We need neither of us 
play, but we may as well stroll to Golden Square and take a dish of 
chocolate, and hear what is going on at the Court end of town, 
now that everybody is in the country, and the last good story 
about the Prince and his wife’s waiting-woman.’ 

‘ Strange how these sober Hanoverians, these passionless money- 
grubbers, affect the libertine airs of a Philip of Orleans or a Duc 
de Richelieu, said Herrick. 

‘Oh, but we cannot: do without a profligate king,’ exclaimed 
Lavendale. ‘See how much gayer and pleasanter town has been 
since sober-minded, pious, domestic Anne gave place to these gay 
Hanoverian dogs, who imitate old Rowley in little, yet with a cer- 
tain bourgeois respectability in their arrangements to which he 
never condescended. See how the theatres have multiplied, and 
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how Italian opera and French plays have thriven, in spite of the 
prejudiced mob; and our masquerades, balls, ridottos, call them 
what you will, do we not owe them also to King George, who has 
encouraged enterprising Heidegger? No such benefaction for a 
nation as a prince who loves pleasure. Trade thrives and the land 
fattens under the rule of a voué. Remember how England pro- 
spered under Charles the Second.’ 

They were in the street by this time, or rather that mixture of 
town and country which lay between Bloomsbury and Golden 
Square. The rain had ceased, the sky had cleared, and the moon 
was high, a night such as foot-pads and highwaymen love not. In 
this clear summer weather there were fewer murders and robberies 
than in the long dark nights of autumn and winter, and even 
that favourite haunt of London banditti, Denmark Street, St. 
Giles’s, might be passed with safety. 

Golden Square was then one of the newest and handsomest 
squares in London. It had been built towards the close of the 
last reign, and it was here that St. John in his brief day of power 
had furnished and decorated a splendid mansion, from which 
disgrace drove him, in ignominious flight, after the late Queen’s 
death, to return on sufferance only the other day, after long years 
of exile, with honours shorn and mind embittered; to return as 
clever, as unscrupulous, and as mischievous in his impotent 
maturity as ever he had been in his active and brilliant youth. 

The chocolate house was full of company when the two gentle- 
men entered. Although London was supposed to be empty at this 
time of year, there was always a section of society which preferred 
the town tothe country—wits, journalists, actors, garreteers, repro- 
bates of all kinds, to whom rusticity was revolting and the song of 
the nightingale an intolerable monotony. The King’s Theatre was 
closed for the dull season, but there had been a company of French 
players at the new theatre on the opposite side of the Haymarket; 
and these had been the occasion of a good deal of talk and some 
iil-feeling among the more bigoted British play-goers ; for sturdy 
John Bull bore almost as deep a grudge against the French come- 
dians as against Heidegger’s Italian singers, who were paid better 
than bishops or cabinet ministers. 

The company was curiously mixed on this particular evening. 
At one table sat a little group of fashionable gentlemen, including 
a brace of peers and a baronet ; at another, a knot of pamphleteers, 
in which Mr. Philter was conspicuous by the loudness of his voice 
and the arrogance of his opinions. 

‘A new poem by the Poet Pug,’ he cried in answer to a grave- 
looking gentleman opposite him ; ‘a satirical epic better than.any- 
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thing he ever writ before, say you, sir? Whoever told you of such 
a work was fooling you. Why, the man’s vein was exhausted 
a year ago. He spent his last drop of venom upon Lady Mary and 
her husband ; he shot his last poisoned barb at Sporus—Lord Her- 
vey. And to talk of a satirical epic from that effete little hunch- 
back, whose laborious muse was at best but a jackdaw stalking in 
borrowed plumes, a mere tricky adapter of Horace and Boileau, 
who by the aid of a little Latin, less French, and a great deal of 
audacity, contrived to take the town !’ 

‘ Nay, twas not so much by his verse as by the magnitude of 
his libels and the pettiness of his amours that our Alexander the 
little contrived to conquer notoriety,’ said Philter’s umbra, fat little 
Jemmy Ludderly, who was supposed to live upon tripe and cow- 
heel at the cheap eating-houses in Clare or Newport Market, 
except when the swaggering Philter treated him at the west-end. 

‘Youare not an admirer of Mr. Pope, sir,’ remarked the grave 
gentleman. 

‘No, sir. I knew his master, Dryden. I have sat at Button’s 
many a night with glorious John.’ 

‘No man is glorious till after death,’ said the other. ‘I have 
a notion that with posterity Pope will enjoy a more universal popu- 
larity than his great predecessor; there may be less grandeur and . 
force in his verses, but there is more music and a finer wit. I can 
scarce contain my indignation against the kennel of petty curs, 
poetasters, caricaturists, and half-fledged wits, who are for ever 
libelling so great a master of his art, and who pretend to despise 
the finest mind in England because it has the misfortune to be 
allied to a misshapen body.’ 

‘I see, sir, you are a close friend of the poet’s.’ 

‘I am something more, sir,’ replied the other, with dignity ; 
*I am his publisher.’ 

‘Then I have the honour of addressing Mr. Lintot ?’ 

‘ The same, sir.’ 

Lord Lavendale took his place at an unoccupied table, nodding 
to an acquaintance here and there as he passed. His entrance 
made a kind of faint flutter in the assembly, everyone looking up 
from cards or conversation, pipe or glass, to note him as he went 
by. His person was known to almost everybody in London, and 
his long absence and the rumours of strange adventures in Eastern 
Europe had made him an object of general curiosity. People were 
of different opinions as to how many duels he had fought and how 
many women he had run away with ; but all were agreed that his 
course in foreign countries had been that of a malignant star, the 
harbinger of ruin and death, 
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‘I was told Lavendale had grown old and ugly,’ said Lord 
Liskeard, a Tory peer and bosom friend of Bolingbroke, to a Whig 
baronet; ‘but to my mind he looks as handsome and as young as 
he did the year he stole Chichinette from the Duke of Omnium.’ 

‘Lavendale is like a beauty in her third or fourth season,’ 
answered Sir Humphrey Dalmaine. ‘ He looks his best by candle- 
light.’ 

4 Lavendale ordered a bowl of punch, and presently invited Mr. 
Philter to his table, who made no difficulty about leaving his friend 
Ludderly, and came over at once, charmed to hob and nob with a lord. 

‘Fill your glass, Tom, and tell us the news of the town,’ said 
Lavendale. ‘ You are better than a gazette.’ 

‘I should be sorry to be as bad as the best of them, your 
lordship, for I never looked at a newspaper yet, Whig or Jacobite, 
Flying Post or St. James’s Journal, that was not a tissue of lies. 
I heard t’other day that Lord Bolingbroke was incubating a new 
journal in the interests of faction and of treachery.’ 

‘Do you know what new plot that shifty politician and her Grace 
of Kendal are hatching ?’ enquired Lavendale. 

‘Nothing of any moment. There has been a dead level of 
stagnation in Jacobite plots since the great conspiracy four years 
ago when Bishop Atterbury was sent to prison, and when the Irish 
priest Neynoe let himself down from a two-story window bya rope 
of bed-clothes, leapt into the Thames, and escaped the hangman by 
the less discreditable fate of a watery grave. It was somewhat 
strange that those two arch-plotters, his Grace of Rochester and 
Harry St. John, should meet and cross each other at Calais, one 
going into exile and t’other returning fromit. Since that famous 
explosion of ill-directed Jacobite zeal we have had nothing worth 
talking about in the way of plots, though you may be sure neither 
his Grace of Rochester nor my Lord Bolingbroke has been idle, 
and that the Channel between them has been crossed pretty often 
by letters from the Pretender’s friends.’ 

‘And for domestic news ?’ asked Lavendale. ‘ Leave this great 
chess-board upon which princes, bishops, and cabinet ministers are 
trying to over-reach and countermarch each other, and tell us of 
that little world of pleasure and fashion in which we are really 
interested.’ , 

‘There is not much s‘irring, except that Lady Polwhele has at 
last thrown off Captain Asterley. She allowed him to marry arich 
tallow-chandler’s daughter upon the strict understanding that he 
was to ill-treat or at least neglect his wife. The tallow chandler’s 
daughter was young and pretty, wore her own teeth and her own 
hair, and Asterley was so perverse as to get fond of her, broke 
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several appointments with her ladyship, and was foolish enough to 
boast of his wife’s approaching maternity, which Lady Polwhele 
considered a premeditated insult to herself. They quarrelled, 
the countess was vehement to hysteria, and Asterley appeared next 
day with ascratched face. A fine Angora tom-cat of her ladyship’s, 
seeing his mistress in hysterics and fancying her aggrieved, had 
flown at the supposed assailant, and clawed him from temple to 
chin. So the story goes: but if ever human nails tore human 
countenance, those talons which clawed Asterley grew at the roseate 
tips of Lady Polwhele’s taper fingers.’ 

‘It is like you and the town to say so,’ said Durnford, laughing. 

‘I grant that the town and I always think the worst of every- 
body ; and that is why we are generally right. By-the-by, I suppose 
you have heard that Lady Judith and the millionaire have been 
falling out ?’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Lavendale, interested in a moment. ‘ Was it 
about a lover?’ 

‘A lover! No, Dian herself is not colder than Lady Judith 
Topsparkle, unless it were to Endymion. Of course there always is 
the Endymion, if one but knew where to put one’s hand upon him.’ 
Mr. Philter’s fingers rested airily for an instant or so on Laven- 
dale’s velvet cuff as he spoke. ‘No, ’twas no jealousy that roused 
the citizen once removed, only avarice. The quarrel was about a 
game at basset at which the lady lost something over five thousand 
pounds. But surely Lady Judith has a right to an expensive 
amusement on her side, since she is most obligingly indulgent to 
the gentleman’s musical craze, and allows him to invite all 
Heidegger’s crew to Ringwood Abbey, where Handel is the 
family idol, and where there is squalling enough to explode the 
roof and rouse the ghosts of all the monks from their graves.’ 

‘Play is as high as ever then, I conclude,’ said Durnford. 

‘Higher ; people seem more eagerly bent upon losing their 
money now there is less money to lose, and everybody crying up 
that the country is on the brink of ruin. They play in the green- 
rooms of the theatres, at Bath, at Court, everywhere. The Duke 
of Devonshire lost an estate t’other night at that same game of 
basset which nearly parted Mr. Topsparkle and his beautiful wife.’ 

‘ And was the breach healed? Are they friends again?’ asked 
Durnford. 

Lavendale sat silent, with a brooding air, listening intently 
under those finely marked brows of his. 

He had beautiful eyes—large, lustrous, of a bluish grey, with 
dark lashes—eyes which had haunted the memories of the women 
who had loved him, even after love was dead. He had delicately 
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cut features, a sensitive mouth, a beautifully moulded but somewhat 
too womanish chin. It was the face of poet and dreamer, rather 
than of statesman, warrior, or deep thinker; yet he had none of 
the effeminacy of Lord Hervey, nor yet that nobleman’s sickly 
pallor. But there was no bloom of health upon his face; his 
cheeks were hollow, and a hectic flush gave fire and brightness to 
eyes which had at other times a haggard and weary look. 

‘Oh, they are friends again, be sure,’ answered Philter gaily, 
refilling his glass with the silver ladle, which had King William’s 
head on a crown piece embedded in the bowl. ‘ Topsparkle adores 
his wife, and is the veriest slave to her caprices. And even if he 
were less devoted he would hardly venture to rebel. A man of his 
doubtful antecedents cannot afford to wage domestic war.’ 

‘Are Mr. Topsparkle’s antecedents so very bad?’ asked Durn- 
ford, Lord Lavendale still keeping silence. 

Mr. Philter bent across the table to answer confidentially. 
‘I believe there is only one man in London who knows how bad, 
and he has just entered this room,’ he said, with a jerk of his 
thumb across his shoulder; ‘ mum’s the word.’ 

Lavendale and Durnford looked at the new comer. He was 
elderly but well preserved, wore the most fashionable style of 
peruke, and had as fine a complexion as white lead and vermilion 
could give him, set off by elaborate patches. His mouse-coloured 
grosgrain suit was trimmed with the neatest narrowest edging of 
silver braid, his waistcoat buttons were filagree silver. His 
mouse-coloured silk stockings and red-heeled shoes were perfection. 
Nothing could be more subdued or gentlemanlike than the man’s 
costume, nothing more graceful and unobtrusive than his air. He 
carried a tortoiseshell eyeglass with which he gravely regarded the 
assembly as he glided sinuously through the narrow space between 
the tables towards one particular corner. 

‘That is Monsieur Fétis, Mr. Topsparkle’s valet, secretary, and 
ame damnée, said Philter. ‘He has been in the millionaire’s 
service for the last forty years. They were young men together. 
Some say he is a natural son of Topsparkle the elder by a French 
actress, but that is a foolish tradition. He has done Topsparkle’s 
dirty work for forty years, been secret as the grave, and as faithful 
as aman who knows his interest lies in fidelity. And now be hasa 
house in Poland Street, a useful kind of establishment, half lodging- 
house, half hotel, and wholly hospitable, which is rumoured to 
yield him two or three thousand a year. And yet he is content 
to curl Mr. Topsparkle’s wig, and train Mr. Topsparkle’s eyebrows, 
and apply hare’s foot and lip salve as submissively as the veriest 
slave at twenty pounds per annum.’ 
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‘The bond between them must be close,’ remarked Durnford, 
while Lavendale still sat brooding with lowered eyelids and 
thoughtful brow. 

‘Be sure it is close as crime can make it,’ answered Philter. 
‘There is no bond I know of that will keep service or friendship 
faithful for forty years, unless it be a guilty secret.’ 

He had drawn his chair close between Lavendale and Durnford 
at the beginning, and now spoke with head bent and voice 
lowered confidentially, so that there was little risk of his being 
overheard by anyone beyond that table. Yet the conversation 
hardly seemed ofa kind to be carried on in a public room. 

Lavendale rose suddenly and took up his hat. 

‘ Are you going to play to-night, Mr. Philter ?’ he asked. 

‘ Your lordship ought to know that a man who lives by his pen 
can have very little cash to risk at the gaming-table. I come 
here only to see the world.’ 

‘Then if you have seen enough of it for to-night, what say you 
to our walking homewards together? I think your lodgings lie 
somewhere near Bloomsbury.’ 

‘Your lordship is right. I have some pleasant airy rooms in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, where I shall be enchanted to see you two 
gentlemen any afternoon that you will drop in upon me for a dish 
of tea, and will condescend to listen to an act or so of a new 
comedy which only cabal and self-interest has kept off the boards 
of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

The three men left the tavern together, Tom Philter highly 
elated at being seen in the company of a man of Lavendale’s 
rank and fashion. He could not help swaggering a little as he 
picked his way through the room, with elbows jauntily elevated, 
and slim court rapier swaying at his side, and hat cocked lightly 
over the left eyebrow. 

‘Now, Mr. Philter,’ said Lavendale, when they were in the 
shadowy street, where the lamps were unlit upon moonlight nights, 
albeit Luna is a somewhat capricious luminary, given to dodging 
behind clouds ; ‘tell me what you mean about Vivian Topsparkle 
and his guilty secrets. You seem to be on such familiar terms 
with the valet that you must needs know something about the 
master. You and Monsieur Fétis have often hobnobbed together, 
I take it!’ 

‘No, my lord, I do not chink glasses with valets, but I have 
supped at his house with some of the best company in London. 
*Twas there I met the Duke of Bolton and pretty Mrs. Fenton, a 
poor actress but a sweet little woman, and most disinterestedly 
devoted to his Grace.’ 
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‘ Pshaw, Philter! Who believes inan actress’s disinterestedness? 
But it is not at a ducal supper-party you would hear queer stories 
of Mr. Topsparkle. No one talks of the past or of the future in 
such uproarious society as that. Every man lives for the present 
moment; his hopes and his ambition are bounded by the eyes and 
lips that are smiling at him ; his views of life are as sparkling and 
as transient as the bubbles on a glass of champagne, and as rosy 
as the deepest glow of Burgundy. You must have had better 
opportunities of drawing Monsieur Fétis !’ 

‘Fétis is not a man to be drawn, my lord. Walpole himself 
could not extort a secret from him; he has thriven too well by 
fidelity to turn traitor. My intelligence comes from higher 
sources.’ 

‘I understand ; from some friendly housemaid’s attic, no doubt,’ 
laughed Lavendale. ‘Don’t be angry, Philter; I forgive you the 
sources if you will but give me your intelligence. I would give 
much to know that fribble’s past career, with all its dark mysteries.’ 

‘That is a tangled web which will take time to unravel,’ 
answered the oracle. 

‘I am willing to devote time, money, patience, anything, to 
the unravelment !’ 

‘I have no positive information ; only vague hints which might 
afford a clue to a man who would take the pains to follow it.’ 

‘I am that man!’ exclaimed Lavendale, putting his arm 
through that of Philter, who regretted that they were not in broad 
daylight and Bond Street. ‘ Man,’ said he, ‘in such a quest I am 
a sleuth-hound.’ 

‘Well, my lord,’ rejoined Philter, ‘there is a queer story of 
Topsparkle’s early youth which I have heard elderly men harp upon 
—a beautiful woman, commonly supposed to be an opera singer, 
whom he brought from Italy with him just before the Revolution, 
and kept immured in that: great rambling house of his in Soho 
Square. The lady was reported to be exquisitely beautiful, but 
as she never appeared in public the town had no opportunity of 
judging for itself, but she was not the less talked about and 
perhaps all the more admired for being invisible. Then came a 
report that John Churchill, then in the bloom of his irresistible 
youth, flushed with his conquests of duchesses, had been seen 
hanging about the house ; that Topsparkle was mad with jealousy, 
had challenged Churchill, had been laughed at and insulted, his 
challenge flung in his teeth. “Ifa man of your quality offends 
me I always horsewhip him, but as you haven’t offended me I have 
nothing to say to you,” Churchill is reported to have said in a 
public assemblage ; “I hope you don’t suppose that the fortune 
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your worthy alderman-father amassed by the petty chicaneries of 
trade can ever put you on a duelling level with gentlemen.” I 
had the speech verbatim from my grandfather, who was present on 
the occasion.’ 

‘ And did Topsparkle swallow the affront ?’ 

‘There was a row, and he wanted to maul the young Alcibiades, 
but friends and bystanders intervened, and Churchill, for the lady’s 
sake, assured Topsparkle, on his honour, that if he had been seen 
in Soho Square at unseemly hours, the Hero whose tower he had 
scaled was not Mrs. Topsparkle. The citizen’s son appeared to 
be satisfied at this assurance, peace was made, and the town 
thought no more of Mr. Topsparkle’s lady till a fortnight later, 
when a funeral was seen to leave his house in Soho Square, and a 
brief notice in the news-letter informed the world at large that 
Beatrice, lady of Vivian Topsparkle, esquire, had deceased on such 
and such a day, after twenty-four hours’ illness, aged twenty-one.’ 

‘Did anyone suspect foul play ?’ asked Lavendale. 

‘Society is given to that kind of suspicion; and the lady’s 
death occurred in an agitating time, when the minds of men were 
full of Jesuit plots, supposititious babies, poison, and treason. I 
have read some curious paragraphs in the newspapers of that year 
in which the suspicious circumstances of Mrs. Topsparkle’s death 
were hinted at, together with various insinuations and innuendoes 
questioning the lady’s character, and suggesting that she had no 
legal claim to the name of Topsparkle. But it was only when 
Topsparkle ventured to stand for Brentford as a high Tory in the 
beginning of William’s reign that the Whig pamphleteers and 
lampooners let fly their venomed arrows. Then it was broadly 
stated that Mr. Topsparkle had run away with an Italian dancing- 
girl: she was no longer a singer, you will mark—that would have 
been too reputable. He had stolen her out of a booth where she 
was Columbine to an itinerant Harlequin ; he had brought her to 
London, shut her up in his house in Soho Square, surprised her 
treachery with a gentleman of good birth and superior personal 
attractions, best known to society for former favours bestowed upon 
him by her Grace of Cleveland, and had made away with her, 
whether by bowstring or poisoned bowl the lampooners averred 
not, but bills setting forth this scandal were freely distributed in 
Brentford. Mr. Topsparkle was challenged with his guilt on the 
hustings, and narrowly escaped being mauled by the mob. It 
was altogether a very ugly experience in the way of electioneering 
adventures, and you can hardly wonder that Topsparkle’s ardour 
for parliamentary fame cooled from that hour.’ 

‘ Did he do nothing to refute this slander ?’ asked Durnford. 
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‘A great deal—and too little. He laid a criminal information 
against the least cautious of his libellers, and got him put in the 
pillory ; but public feeling was altogether against the libelled gentle- 
man, the pillory was as a bower of roses to the poor party-hack and 
venal scribbler, who doubtless had written just what he was told 
to write by Topsparkle’s political opponent. Perhaps, had Top- 
sparkle stayed in England and held his own boldly, the scandal 
would have passed as the mere scum of the political cauldron ; but 
as he sneaked off to the Continent almost immediately afterwards, 
under pretence of offering his allegiance to the Royal Exile, most 
people were of opinion that the story was not altogether a baseless 
fabrication, and, taken in conjunction with the rest of Mr. Top- 
sparkle’s experiences and his personal character, the suspected 
tragedy put the finishing touch to a ripening reputation, and kept 
him out of the way of bis fellow countrymen for over thirty years.’ 

‘I should be slow to believe a slander so circulated, and resting 
on such slight foundations,’ said Lavendale gravely. 

‘So should I, my lord, nor have I refused Mr. Topsparkle my 
friendship,’ answered Philter, with a grandair. ‘I spent a week at 
his country seat last winter; a most magnificent mansion, a medi- 
zeval abbey furnished with all the luxuries which modern art and 
the invention of a sybarite could devise. Mr. Topsparkle is a 
connoisseur, an enthusiast in painting and sculpture, porcelains, 
enamels, bronzes, and boule cabinets; and as he draws upon a kind 
of Fortunatus’ purse, he can afford to gratify every fancy, how- 
ever exorbitant. Nor does he stint the pleasures of his friends. 
Although no sportsman, he has the finest stud and the finest stable 
in Hampshire; and although an absolute ascetic in his eating and 
drinking, he has the best table and the best cellar of any gentleman 
of my acquaintance.’ 

‘I can easily credit that,’ said Lavendale, ‘since I opine you 
do not count your millionaire friends by the dozen.’ 

‘Oh, but there are millionaires and millionaires,’ answered 
Philter, unabashed by the snub. ‘There are many who have a 
genius for making money, but few who possess the noble art of spend- 
ing it. Indeed, I doubt if you ever get those two faculties united 
in the same person. The man who makes his own fortune has a silly 
greed for keeping it. Only in the second generation of money- 
getters do you find the royal art of the spender and the connoisseur. 
Now, our friend Topsparkle was born in the purple, he was cradled 
in down, and fed out of a parcel-gilt porringer.’ 

‘So you have been at Ringwood Abbey, Tom!’ said Lavendale, 
with a half-unconscious insolence. ‘The company there must be 
curiously mixed, I take it.’ 
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‘Only in mixed society do you find the true sparkle, the fire 
of clashing wits, the electricity of adverse opinions. Yes, at 
Ringwood one finds every shade of opinion in politics, from the 
notorious Jack to the sleek Muggite—from satisfied placemen to 
discontented non-jurors. Bolingbroke was there last winter, 
the object of everybody’s interest and curiosity, after his long exile. 
He is as handsome as ever, and almost as fascinating as when 
he bewitched half the women of fashion and quality, and yet 
was the abject slave of Clara; a nymph who sold oranges in the 
Court of Requests. Now he brags of his French wife and his farm 
near Uxbridge, a poor plaything of a place on which he has just 
spent a trifling twenty thousand or so. Here he grows turnips 
and affects Cincinnatus, pretends to have done with politics and to 
live only for breeding cattle and cultivating the classics. And no 
sooner had that sun sunk below the horizon than there rose a more 
prosperous luminary in the person of Walpole. Carteret, the all- 
accomplished, have I met there, and punning Pulteney, and hesi- 
tating Grafton, with his grand airs of royalty by the left hand ; and 
in fact the society at Ringwood Abbey is but a new illustration of 
an ancient truth, that if a man be but rich enough, he can always 
keep the highest company in the land.’ 

‘And how do you pay your footing among all these grandees, 
Mr. Philter? Do you write an acrostic for one, and a love song 
for another, fetch and carry between peers and their mistresses, 
or comb lap-dogs for peeresses ? * 

‘I hope you have not such a low idea of a journalist’s status, 
my lord. Be assured that I do nothing to degrade the dignity of 
letters.’ 

‘ What, not borrow a ten-pound note from St. John, or sell a 
political secret to Walpole? Be not offended, Tom; I must have 
my jest. “Tis but gaiety of spirits that makes me impertinent. 
And at Ringwood now, did you surprise no domestic mysteries, 
hear no hints about that tragedy you have suggested ?’ 

‘Not a word. All there seemed sunshine. Topsparkle adores 
his wife with an almost servile devotion, lives only upon her smiles, 
follows in her footsteps like her lap-dog. I believe in his heart 
of hearts he is jealous of poor pampered pug, and would not regret 
to see the little beast expire of a surfeit of cream and kisses.’ 

‘And she—is she happy?’ asked Lavendale, relaxing from 
simulated gaiety to moodiness. 

‘There I dare not answer off-hand. Who can swear to a fine 
lady’s happiness? Her heart is a close-locked coffer of which only 
her abigail or her lover has the key. I can pledge myself to the 
brilliancy of Lady Judith’s eyes and conversation, to the lightness 
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of her foot in a minuet or a country dance, to her dash and 
courage in the hunting-field, her impertinence to her superiors in 
rank, up to the throne itself; I can testify to her superb reckless- 
ness in expenditure and her princely hospitality: but to pronounce 
whether she is happy or miserable must be left to her guardian 
angel, if she have one.’ 

‘Such a frivolous existence would be rather under the care of 
Belinda’s ministering sylphs,’ said Durnford, as they turned into 
Bloomsbury Square. 

It was after midnight, but Philter never refused a drink, so he 
accepted Lavendale’s invitation to a bottle of some particularly 
choice Burgundy which had been laid down by his lordship’s 
father. The bottle, with such a potent imbiber as Mr. Philter, 
led to a second ; and, as glass followed glass, the journalist talked 
more and more freely of the scandals of the town. 

‘But mark you, I have never heard a breath against Lady 
Judith, he said; ‘she has the reputation of Diana’s coldness 
backed by Juno’s pride. She never has bestowed favour on 
mortal; she would destroy a modern Acton for a disrespectful 
look ; she would pursue with direst wrath the Paris who dared to 
place her second in the royalty of beauty. And yet I believe she 
is human,’ added Philter, with a significant glance at Lord Laven- 
dale, ‘and that a passionate heart beats under the snow of that 
majestic bosom.’ 

‘ Pray do not suspect his lordship of any designs in that quarter,’ 
said Durnford, bitterly. ‘He has only an eye for youth and sim- 
plicity. He is courting an heiress just escaped from the nursery.’ 

‘Oh, but there is always a charm in bread-and-butier for your 
thorough roué, answered Philter, with a knowing air; ‘that hard- 
ened man about town Horace is never more enthusiastic than 
when he sings the half-fledged beauty, shrinking from a lover’s 
pursuit. I congratulate your lordship on the prospect of a match 
with youth, beauty, and bullion. I once thought my own mission 
would have been to marry money, but no less than three young 
women of fortune whom I had at various times in tow, and almost 
as good ag anchored in the safe harbour of matrimony, got wind of 
certain conquests of mine which shall be nameless, and from my 
infidelities as a lover doubted my capacity to keep faith as a 
husband.’ 

And having hiccoughed out this boast, Mr. Philter wiped his 
wine-stained lips and departed. 


(To be continued.) 
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TERE had come as yet but a shower or two of the autumn rains, 
and the scattered grass upon the parched hill-sides looked sere 
and brown. Closer at hand, indeed, the purple, and pink, and 
lavender fig-marigolds made little spots of colour upon the clean 
sand; but these were few and far between. Sometimes through a 
rift in the hills I caught a glimpse of blue sea, and sometimes 
our train ran alongside a still lagoon, from whose reedy edges rose 
countless waterfowl. Here and there one of the higher eminences 
was crowned by a clump of low-growing live oaks, all leaning 
their heads landward, and trailing from their branches a long grey 
moss; but the general aspect of the country was barren in the 
extreme. I was young, romantic, poor, and friendless; the cheap 
black garments I wore commemorating the death of the last of 
my family. To my simple mind the three different offers that had 
been laid before me of a situation as under-teacher in a country 
school, seemed three doors opening upon great possibilities. 
Naturally I had accepted the one that seemed to promise the most 
salient points of difference from the life and surroundings to 
which I was accustomed. I had hastily packed my small posses- 
sions, and was now travelling with what speed I might, my face 
turned towards Monterey, and my foolish heart beating high with 
vague hopes and romantic anticipations. 

The landscape beginning to pall upon me, I turned with the 
curiosity of youth to study my fellow-passengers. There were but 
two besides myself—a young man and a woman, both very dark 
and handsome, with a foreign appearance, and both regarding me 
with evident sympathy and amusement. They smiled frankly when 
I looked towards them, and after a moment’s pause and a whis- 
pered passage between them, the young man left his companion, 
and, crossing over to where I sat, addressed me in childlike broken 
English, quaintly at variance with his appearance and manners, 
which were those of a last-century grandee of Spain. The features 
of the country, before so dreary and depressing, acquired a new 
interest as he explained them to me; how those great mounds of - 
furrowed, dimpled sand might melt away in an hour’s storm, only 
to be rebuilt by the next high wind, perhaps upon another base, 
but always of the same form and fashioning; how the vegetation 
was changing its character and becoming more scant, the streams 
and springs failing, and the very climate altering since the 
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country had been denuded of so much forest growth by the 
rapacity of the Americans, and the great fires that almost yearly 
swept through California. Behind yonder knoll was a tract of 
thick bush where he had seen a puma killed; and yonder white 
object, partly embedded in the sand, was the jaw-bone of a great 
whale that had been driven in-shore through stress of weather, and 
then captured after incredible dangers and exertions by the 
Monterey whalers. 

I was so absorbed in looking and listening, that the train had 
almost come to a stand without attracting my attention. Turning 
to speak again to the young Mexican, I was somewhat alarmed to 
see that he had left my side, and was hastily following the con- 
ductor out of the carriage. He returned almost immediately, 
laughing, and after speaking a few words in Spanish to the lady 
with whom I first saw him, and who had called him to her by the 
name of Alberto, came back to me, saying, ‘There is not no thing 
bad; the engineer forgets the wood; it is often like that. The 
conductor, too, he forgets ; so I think we must go very slow. The 
engineer he may pick up one stick, or two sticks, but the right 
wood is away five miles. I will walk on the outside awhile. That 
lady there—she smiles—she is my aunt; her name is Rodriguez; 
the Sefiorita Rodriguez. She is nice. She can speak no English.’ 

The Senorita, when she heard her name mentioned, rose with 
a charming smile and took a seat beside me. We talked together 
by signs, sometimes understanding each other, but oftener not, 
which only increased our amusement. I told her I was ten and 
nine fingers old, and she confessed to having passed four times ten 
fingers. After further conversation, enlivened by much laughter, 
the Sefiorita opened a little hand-bag, and produced refreshments: 
strange and savoury sandwiches, and a strong sweet wine which we 
drank from silver cups. 

The sky had begun to darken before we reached the store of 
fuel ; but the tender filled and the engine replenished, we drove 

‘along at a good speed. The road was what is called a narrow 
gauge, the train consisting of a tiny engine, a tender for fuel, and 
one little carriage. It was all so like a child’s toy, that I felt I 
need only turn the little engine over and wind it up with a square 
key to set all going again. The Sefiorita, consulting her watch, 
found it to be close upon seven. With a pretty laugh she held 
the wateh close to my ear, as one amuses a child, and made me 
repeat the hours after her in Spanish. Then I produced my 
watch from my pocket, it being too heavy to carry in the ordinary 
way, and tried to explain its peculiarities as a repeater. It had 
been a great possession in our family, not only on account of -its 
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intrinsic value, but because the king of the Sandwich Islands, 
who had himself received it as a gift from an English diplomatist, 
had given it to my father long before I was born, in recognition 
of his services as a missionary among the natives. The hours 
were marked in Arabic numerals, and the case was decorated with 
an elaborate pattern worked in gold of different shades of copper 
colour and greenish yellow. It was said to be a work of art, and 
I suppose I might have sold it for a large sum of money had I 
wished to do so; but to me it was almost as sacred an object as 
the family Bible, where my parents’ marriage and all our names 
and ages were set down in faded ink, followed by the deaths in a 
new hand, fresh and black as my crape. I always wept over the 
Bible, but the watch only recalled pleasant memories. I was 
making it strike the hour, the half-hour, and the quarter, to the 
intense delight of the Seforita, when a sudden shock threw my 
head violently against the back of the seat. When I recovered 
sense enough to look about me, I beheld.a wild scene of confusion. 
The carriage had partly swung across the line, and its forward 
end was tilted high in the air ; the cushions were scattered about 
the floor, and our broken trunks were piled in a heap at the 
lower end of the carriage. Alberto, the young Mexican, was 
sliding down the aisle between the seats towards us, in a sitting 
posture, wiping blood from his nose with an air of hurt surprise. 
The Sefiorita had been thrown upon the floor, and lay there very 
pale and trembling violently, with her feet in my lap, and her 
head supported by a pile of cushions. I raised my hand to open 
the window, but the sash, loosened by the jar of the accident, fell 
bodily outward at my touch. Instead of the fresh evening air, a 
sickening reek of blood rose into my face, and with a cry of horror 
I started back and fell fainting beside the Sefiorita. 

_. When I opened my eyes, I found myself sitting in the sand 
with my head on the Sefiorita’s shoulder, while Alberto attempted 
to fan me with his folded handkerchief. ‘ What has become of it 
all,’ I cried; ‘ the train, the accident ?’ 

‘I have carried you round the hill,’ said the young Mexican; 
* you cannot see the bad sights here. It was we ran into some of 
stray cattle the vaqueros were fetching to the herd, where the 
hill was cut for the railway. They could not get out, poor things. 
There are not no people hurt; only those. We cannot go on 
no more to-night,’ he continued, ‘it looks to rain. The con- 
ductor is talking to the vaqueros. He is wrong, I think. They 
are all very mad. One of the vaqueros, Manuel, I know him. 
Twice he has been in prison for murder. His father was a great 
bandit, and a bad man like Manuel. He,was shot. Now the 
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conductor is quarrelling with Manuel. They are not good friends ; 
not for a long time. They are very mad together. Now I want 
to stay in Manuel’s cabin for you and my aunt. I do not want 
fights to-night; I want the cabin.’ 

As Alberto spoke, the conductor appeared from behind the 
hill, arm-in-arm with one of the vaqueros, and evidently on the 
most friendly terms with the rest, who were following him with 
the train men, leading several mustangs. 

‘I like that not much,’ said Alberto in a low voice; ‘he said 
too many insults to take arm and make friends too quick.’ 

The conductor, who was small and pale, with an air of weak 
health, seemed nervously anxious not to renew his quarrel with 
the vaqueros. 

‘He has offered us the use of his cabin for the night,’ he said 
to Alberto. ‘If you say so, we will take him at his word; but I 
wish I had kept my temper with the damned Dago.’ 

There was a touch of impatient scorn in Alberto’s voice as he 
answered, ‘Neither you nor I we cannot change nothing. The 
things that are to happen they will happen. For us, we will think 
of to-night ; to-morrow is God’s. Let us go.’ 

He offered me his arm; the Sefiorita leaned upon the conductor’s, 
and so we limped and shambled through the sand for a good half- 
mile, the vaquero Manuel leading the way. It was a weary 
while before we reached our destination; and when we had got 
there, it seemed a wretched place to pass the nightin. It had been 
a great house once, in the days of the Jesuit padres; but it had 
now fallen in, and gone to wreck and ruin as only an adobe build- 
ing can. It was eaten, and broken, and crumbled away. The 
sun-dried clay was turning back again to dust, and the sand of the 
surrounding waste was driven in drifts into its open chambers. 
All around it there was nothing but an occasional rock, and bare 
billowy sand-hills which the trade wind made and unmade. 

At the further end several rooms, a whole wing indeed, was 
roofed and habitable. Into this the vaquero led us, spread a 
bull’s hide upon some saddles for a seat, and hung a lighted 
lantern from a hook in the low ceiling. We were offered jerked 
beef, which the Sefiorita and I declined, and mescal in a cup made 
of a cow’s horn. Deceived by the clearness of the mescal, I mis- 
took it for water, and put it eagerly to my lips. It burned like 
fire, and drew the tears into my eyes; as I dropped the cup 
in an agony of strangling, a-cruel smile flashed across the face 
of the vaquero Manuel. The smile reminded me of Alberto’s 
words, and I looked again with shuddering interest at the son 
of a bandit, and the reputed murderer of two men. He was 
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undoubtedly a ‘native Californian,’ or ‘Dago,’ the Indian blood 
predominating almost to the exclusion of the Spanish. His blue- 
black hair, cut straight across the forehead, lay in a tangled mass 
upon his shoulders ; his nose was high, thin, and hooked ; his eyes, 
a dull black, deeply sunken above the high cheek-bones, and 
darting restlessly from side to side in disquieting contrast with 
the Indian immobility of the rest of his countenance, and of his 
wide and leaden-coloured mouth. His vaquero’s dress, a blue 
flannel shirt thrown open at the throat and disclosing a sinewy neck, 
a faded red scarf twisted about his loins, and brown trousers tucked 
into long boots, admirably suited his dark skin and slight supple 
figure. In one long, slender, brown hand he held a sombrero 
adorned with tarnished gold embroidery. As I was regarding him 
thus curiously, he turned quickly, said a few words to the Sefiorita 
in a very sweet melancholy voice, and opening a door into an end 
room, motioned us to enter. A sudden gust shut the door behind 
us, and we were left in darkness until I struck a match from a 
little box I had in my pocket. The action reminded me of my 
precious watch, which I was relieved to find uninjured. Presently 
Alberto brought a faggot of twigs and bits of broken boxes, with 
which he built a fire upon a stone hearth. By this light we 
shrinkingly scanned the uninviting aspect of our apartment. 
It was low and small, and the adobe walls, clammy and cold to the 
touch, gave it an earthy and gravelike smell. Another door, 
opposite to the one we entered by, opened upon the sands; and a 
small unglazed window to the right harboured innumerable 
spiders, whose webs, overweighted with accumulations of dust and 
decay, sagged down and swung heavily to and fro. In one corner 
was huddled a pile of blankets and skins, evidently a bed in in- 
tention, and arranged with some thought for our comfort, as the 
cleanest. sheepskins were thrown over the top, and the pile was 
spread in the least draughty corner of the room. 

Though the walls were damp and chill, and the floor beneath 
our feet the bare earth, the air was not cold, but soft and languorous 
with the coming rain. Still, we sat by the fire, the Sejiorita and 
I, for by its light I could see her face, and she could see mine; 
and though, for the want of a common tongue, neither could speak 
an intelligible word to the other, it was something to be able to 
touch a warm human hand and to look into kindly human eyes, 

We sat long like this; but after a time the Sefiorita nodded 
wearily, and several times fell into a troubled sleep. The strange- 
ness of my surroundings, the fatigue, and the shock of the accident 
had thrown me into a state of nervous apprehension, and I felt 
a rising impatience every time the heavy lids veiled her eyes. 
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Ashamed of my selfishness, I rose from my cramped position 
and went to the window, which was illuminated by other firelight 
than ours. The night had grown more lowering, and the moon 
was obscured by angry clouds. A great bonfire blazed before the 
house, throwing picturesque lights and shadows upon the bright- 
hued garments and warm brown skins of the vaqueros, who were 
holding high festival around it. The horn cup had long been 
thrown aside, and the bottle of mescal and the round brown jug 
of metheglin were passing from lip to lip. They had dragged a 
dead cow up from the railway, and were feasting upon its entrails, 
which, still smoking with animal heat, they wrapped around 
sticks and toasted in the fire. Manuel had plunged his bared arm 
up to the elbow into the carcase, and was handing about choice 
bits from the end of a long hunting-knife, singing, meanwhile, 
a fantastically incongruous Mexican love song. The thin, pene- 
trating quality of the high falsetto voice, a pathetic unhuman cry 
rather than a voice, and the persistent prolonging of the upper 
notes affected me strangely. Instead of the appeal of a lover 
to his mistress, I seemed to hear a lost soul crying from hell. I 
pressed closer to the window. He ceased singing; but an echo, 
caught up by some rock or hill, came wailing back over the sands 
again and yet again, holding me fascinated till the last sound 
died away. 

His duties as a host finished, Manuel thrust his knife into a 
sheath in his boot, stooping just before my window to scour the 
stains from his arms and fingers with the clean sand. As he rose 
upright he suddenly threw his long, thin hand into the air with a 
threatening gesture, towards some one out of the range of my 
vision; his hand coming so near my face that I fancied I could 
smell the blood on it. 

It was long before the gurgling of strong waters, the jingling 
of spurs and money, the curses, and the shuffling of cards came to 
an end; but at last the embers of the dying fire blackened, and 
each vaquero, rolled in his serape, sank into a drunken slumber. 
I laid the last bit of twig on the coals, and crouching on the hearth- 
stone with my head against the wall, fell heavily asleep. 

More than half an hour could not have passed, when I awoke 
with a jerk at my heart, and a keen alert consciousness of all my 
surroundings, though the darkness was black about me and closed 
in upon me, and seemed to press against me like something tan- 
gible. All was silent as the grave, except the soft regular breath- 
ing of the Sefiorita and the throbbing of my own heart, which 
gave an audible leap as something warm and wet from above came 
drip, drip, drip, down the back of my neck. ‘It is the rain,’ 
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I tried to murmur to myself reassuringly, for the horror that was 
upon me when I awoke still held me fast like a nightmare. ‘The 
rain that has threatened all day, has come at last; the belated 
rain which has been prayed for in pulpits, and anxiously watched 
for by the farmers; the rain that will bring the green grass, the 
grain and the flowers, and all the sweetness and freshness of grow- 
ing things.’ It was coming faster now, and faster, drip, drip, 
drip, upon my neck, upon my shoulder. As I tried to move 
away, for I was stiff from sleeping in a constrained attitude, the 
roots of my hair tingled and moved, and a cold chill crept up my 
spine ; I felt in my nostrils the same thick odour that had steamed 
into my face from the slaughtered cattle under the wheels of the 
train ; the same smell of blood that Manuel the vaquero had sent 
into the window with his foreign gesture of enmity. With a 
. desperate effort I arose to my feet and thrust my hand into my 
pocket for the matches. I had no thought nor care for my watch, 
which fell to the floor with a crash and a tinkle as the little chime 
struck one. 

I held the match aloft in my cold, trembling fingers; there 
lay the Sefiorita, with blue rings around her eyes, but sleeping 
quietly ; there was the pile of blankets in the corner, the little 
window-frame with the spiders, who, disturbed by the sudden 
brilliance, were running back and forth in confusion; all was un- 
changed, the warm dampness, the mould and the dirt. It was not 
the rain that had beaten in upon me. I passed my hand across 
my neck and held it before my eyes, and there crawling between 
my fingers and down my arm I beheld a smear of fresh blood! I 
gave a great cry; the Sefiorita suddenly opened her eyes, fixing 
them with an expression of terror upon the inner door, which 
slowly and noiselessly moved a little ajar, showing for a second 
the face of Manuel the vaquero. My match flickered and went 
out, and I fell insensible to the floor. 

The Sefiorita crept to me as I lay there in the darkness, and, 
with the strength born of fear, dragged me into the fresh night 
air, which, with the raindrops that were now indeed falling from the 
surcharged clouds, dispersed my swoon. Clinging to each other 
in an anguish of fright, stumbling and falling, we moved farther 
and farther from the house, and ran blindly for some distance, so 
beaten about by the rain, and by the wind that had arisen with its 
coming, that when we fell at last under the leeside of a rock, we 
could only lie there, and wait for the break of day. 

In the first dawn of morning Alberto found us. He had 
wakened early to find himself quite alone, vaqueros and railway 
men having gone long before. Wandering aimlessly among the 
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sand-heaps and rocks in the neighbourhood, he suddenly, to his 
extraordinary surprise and dismay, came upon us two forlorn 
creatures, crouched under a rock, asleep in each other’s arms. 

The Sejiorita took me home to her mother’s house in Monterey, 
where they two nursed me through a painful nervous fever. A 
temporary teacher had been found to fill my place in the school, 
and I felt no desire to hasten the pleasant days of convalescence. 
Sometimes I lay and rested in my bed quietly, but oftener I sat 
propped up on an easy-chair, and learned Spanish from the 
Sefiorita, while the Sefiora sat by the window and made lace-work 
on acushion. The room was large and cool, and almost bare of 
furniture ; there was but one window, just opposite my bed, 
shaded by a tall cypress on either side. Everything was saturated 
with the scent of Castilian roses, for it was here the Sefiorita had 
been drying rose leaves all the summer for the stuffing of her 
sofa pillows. 

In this fashion the time flew swiftly past, until one day the 
Sefiorita came to me with an open paper in her hand; but before 
reading it, she requested me to listen to a startling tale that had 
hitherto been kept from me, because of the still shattered condi- 
tion of my nerves. The conductor of the wrecked train, she said, 
had never been seen alive since the night of the accident. Drink- 
ing began early and heavily, but all the party remembered that 
Manuel took a parting glass with them before starting to tramp 
to Monterey after a carriage to take the ladies to town in the 
morning. After that, oblivion fell upon all but one vaquero, who 
was positive that he had seen the conductor in the main room of 
the house at midnight. Searching for more liquor, he accident- 
ally fell over the legs of the sleeping man, who jumped to his 
feet with a curse, and looking at his watch under the hanging 
lantern, where the light fell full upon his face, said angrily that it 
was midnight, and time to stop their racket. Alberto, who was 
awakened by the noise, struck a match, looked at his watch, and 
growling ‘Just twelve,’ turned over to sleep again. As to what 
became of the conductor afterwards, the vaquero knew nothing. 
Naturally, the first step of the authorities was to search the house; 
and there, guided by a pool of coagulated blood, and a correspond- 
ing stain upon the ceiling above, where it had dripped through, 
they found the body of the murdered man with a gaping knife- 
wound in his side. There had long been a feud between him and 
Manuel, and the discovery of the body under such suspicious 
circumstances, immediately after a quarrel, brought about the 
speedy arrest of the vaquero, In that primitive community, 
justice, if not altogether overlooked, was meted out with a swift 
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hand. The day after to-morrow Manuel was to be tried for his 
life. He, however, it appeared, had strong hopes of being able to 
prove an alibi through his cousin Carlos, the horse-dealer, who was 
prepared to swear that Manuel had come to his rooms over the 
stable in Pearl Street, in Monterey, just as the rain began to fall, 
exactly at twelve by the clock in his room, and asked him to send 
a carriage early in the morning to fetch the ladies to the town. 
Now, assuming that the clock was right, and allowing for the long 
walk over the sands, Manuel must have left his house long before 
the Mexican in search of liquor stumbled over the legs of the 
sleeping conductor: and so, if Carlos swore truly, the vaquero 
would prove an alibi. But a rumour had gone abroad that the 
ladies could give different evidence; whence the legal document 
which invited the Seforita and myself, in terms too pressing 
to be denied, to present ourselves before the court of Santa 
on the following Wednesday. 

As I could not be persuaded to go near the railway, Alberto 
drove his aunt and myself to Santa the next morning, thus 
giving me the following afternoon and night to rest before I was 
called upon to make my appearance before the judge and the 
lawyers, and the assembled multitude who came from all parts of 
the country to attend the trial. We stopped at the house of the 
Sefiorita’s sister, which was conveniently near the public buildings, 
and all day they filed past like a procession; master and man, 
rancheman and vaquero, old and young; women, and even women 
with children, some of them carrying luncheon baskets, and 
attempting to camp in the plaza in the very shadow of the jail, 
from whence, however, they were soon driven by the gathering 
force of the rain. 

The Sefiora Romana’s house was a little old adobe cottage facing 
the plaza, and only separated from the courthouse and jail by a 
small garden to the right, surrounded, except where time and 
decay had made clean breaches, by a broken adobe wall and a 
narrow lane. From the windows at the side of the cottage we 
could look across the garden almost directly into the jail windows. 
As the last of the throng of sight-seekers, a woman sodden with 
rain and bespattered with mud, turned reluctantly away, I dis- 
tinctly saw Manuel press eagerly forward to the barred window of 
one of the ground-floor cells, and make the same gesture at her 
retreating figure that I remembered seeing the night of the 
murder, when he scoured his hands under my window. I drew 
back with a shudder, but his quick eye had detected me, and once 
more he threw his hand into the air towards me. Alberto, frown- 
ing, pulled down the blind, and tried to divert my mind by talking 
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upon indifferent subjects; but this incident, and the propinquity 
of the murderer, coupled with my physical weakness, made me 
quite hysterical. I started at every sound, looking over my 
shoulder apprehensively, and when the wind blew the door shut 
with a bang, I burst into tears. The Sejiorita insisted upon 
putting me to bed at once and waiting beside me until I went to 
sleep; and Alberto, when I confessed to a childish conviction that 
the murderer would break his bonds in the night, and add one 
more to his many crimes by taking my life, announced his inten- 
tion of sitting up till morning, by the help of a cigar and an 
English grammar. Though I begged him not to be so foolish, in 
my secret heart I was glad that he persisted in his design. 

I was very tired, and soon fell asleep; but late in the night I 
awoke and lay for a long time in a state of great nervous depres- 
sion, my mind beset by vague and fanciful alarms. What, I 
thought, if the unbaked clay of the prison walls should melt before 
the driving rain, as had chanced to adohe walls before now, and at 
this very moment the murderer were advancing towards me with 
deadly eyes and arm outstretched in malediction? What if I sud- 
denly felt a cold thin hand creep around my throat, and press my 
life out, before I could utter a prayer for mercy? At the thought 
I leaped out of bed, listening with all my senses; but nothing more 
sinister fell upon my ears than the sound of a serenader, who, in 
the fashion of that part of the country, seemed pouring out his 
soul beneath his lady’s window in the weird Mexican falsetto, his 
passion apparently uncooled by the heavily falling rain. Trying to 
feel reassured by this incident, I slipped on my dressing-gown and 
threw open the window, which, to my dismay, I perceived to look 
upon the neglected garden of roses and tangled vines and weeds 
that lay between us and the jail. The voice was nearer than I 
had thought, and came to me on the damp, perfume-laden gusts 
from over the roses, with a yearning, clinging insistence that terri- 
fied while it enthralled me; and now the words, though strange 
and foreign, shaped themselves to my ear as something familiar. 
Where before had I heard that appealing cry that I knew was ap- 
pealing to me, and me only? My breath fainted on my lips; my 
brain swam ; I was conscious of nothing but that unearthly voice, 
calling me, drawing me as with a hook in my heart, I knew not, I 
cared not whither ! 

‘Iam coming!’ I cried, and running out into the night, I 
forced my way through the thickets of dripping roses until my 
hands were torn by thorns, and my bare feet cut and bleeding. 
Nought on earth existed for me but the voice, which grew clearer 
now, although not louder. Thrusting out my hands in the dark- 
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ness, still crying ‘I am coming!’ I felt my flesh bruised against 
iron bars. Other hands, long, and hot, and thin, dragged mine 
roughly between the bars, and held me fast, while the song 
changed, shriller and more rapid, but no longer so strangely 
familiar and sweet. The foreign words sounded like curses, and 
the song a song of devils. I shrieked and struggled madly as I 
felt my arms, so wasted by the fever, drawn further and further 
between the bars. A ray of light fell upon me. Close to my face, 
behind prison bars, and pressed against them until his features 
were hideously distorted, was the countenance of Manuel the 
murderer! 

In a moment my hands were loosed, and I fell into the arms 
of Alberto. 

‘Heart of my heart! soul of my soul!’ he cried; ‘thank God 
and the Holy Mother I see you quick! I heard you cry, I make 
a light, and I run fast, for I knew your voice; and I knew his, too. 
As for him, he shall hang, he shall die, he shall rot, that is all!’ 

He carried me back through the garden to the Seiiorita, who, 
guided by his lantern, came running out into the rain and dark- 
ness to meet us, wringing her hands, and giving inarticulate cries 
of horror, with many ‘ oh’s’ of commiseration. She took me into 
her own room, and kissed me, and lapped me up in dry garments, 
and bathed my wounded hands and feet, and kissed me again, and 
held me close, until I fell asleep. 

In the morning I arose weak and feverish. Alberto strenu- 
ously objected to my attending the trial, for which I was, truly, 
most unfit ; but when I was told that the alternative would be to 
get a doctor’s certificate, and that my deposition must be taken, 
I determined to do all that was required of me without causing 
any further trouble. In spite of their remonstrances I tied on 
my bonnet and took Alberto’s arm, so the Sefiorita was fain to 
take the other. 

The Sefiorita was called upon first to give her testimony, and 
was put upon her oath, and told what she knew: how she was 
wakened by a cry from me, and saw the vaquero’s face peering in 
at the door. Then I was brought in, and answered the few 
questions put to me. The last words made me start. 

‘Do you recognise this watch?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ I cried joyfully; ‘it’s mine! I have never seen it 
since I dropped it that dreadful night! Oh, please give it me!’ 

‘Not just yet, young lady; you shall have it in good time, and 
meanwhile it shall be kept safely for you. But it will, I fear, need 
some repairs. See, it has stopped, apparently broken by a fall, at 
exactly one. Was that the hour you heard strike just before you 
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saw the face of the prisoner at the open door? Yes? That 
will do.’ 

A voice near me whispered, ‘She has hanged him with her 
watch.’ I started and glanced at the prisoner, whose counsel was 
whispering in his ear. He raised his head and looked me in the 
eyes with an expression that I shall never forget. 

‘I think,’ said Alberto as he supported me back to the house, 
* that the jury will find him guilty. Now I am glad. The man 
that kills, he must be killed. And I do not forget last night. 
Those were Indian words ; there are no Spanish words like that. 
If what he said came true, that would be worse than to take a 
knife and kill. It is—what do you call it ? a curse, a spell. Oh, 
yes, he was better to die.’ 

Alberto was right. The jury found the prisoner guilty with- 
out leaving their seats, and he was sentenced to be hanged on the 
last Friday of the month, just three weeks from that day. 

The temporary under-teacher of the school at Monterey became 
a permanent teacher, for I never took the place. I was now, with 
the consent of his family, formally engaged to Alberto. Our 
marriage was set for the following spring, and in the meantime I 
was to stay with the Sefiorita and her mother and try to recover 
my health, which was much broken. I made good progress in my 
study of Spanish, and greatly pleased the Sefiorita by learning to 
play a little upon the Mexican harp, which it would be a misnomer 
to call a musical instrument. Pleasantly as the days passed, I 
recovered none of my lost health, but sank rapidly into a sort of 
decline. It began in this wise: One night I hada fearful dream, 
though it sounds but a slight thing in the telling. I slept in the 
same rose-scented chamber where I lay so long with the fever that 
followed upon my dreadful experiences on the night of the murder. 
I thought, in my dream, that I was accompanying my own voice 
upon the Seiiorita’s harp, when, to my terror, I became aware that 
though my lips were moving, it was not I who was singing. I 
found that I could not lay the harp aside, as I wished to do, but 
was irresistibly impelled to play the accompaniment faster and 
wilder, and make frantic impotent attempts to join what I now 
knew to be the same unhallowed incantation with which Manuel 
the vaquero had lured me that night to his prison window. At 
last, making an incredible etfort, I felt my voice rise to my throat, 
but the notes changed to shrieks, and I awoke with a start, trem- 
bling and in a cold sweat, my fixed eyeballs glaring at the 
window. After that, each night, I awoke at the same hour from 
the same dream, weaker and more ailing than before, and from 
that downward step I never recovered. The doctors called it 
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nervous exhaustion, and gave me alternately pill, powder, and 
tonic. But each night death seemed to clutch me by the vitals 
and drag me down one step nearer to the grave. 

Alberto besought me to have no more to do with doctors and 
drugs, and the Sefiora and the Seiiorita joined him in his entrea- 
ties. ‘Let me go,’ cried Alberto, ‘ and fetch old Dolores of San 
Carlos. She is what you call a witch; oh, yes, she is that. She 
knows everything that God, or—or anybody else lets people know!’ 
crossing himself as he spoke. 

‘Oh, Alberto,’ cried I, impatient of his credulity, ‘no one be- 
lieves in witches in these enlightened days. How can you talk so 
foolishly ? ’ 

‘Yes, some one does,’ replied Alberto a littlesullenly. ‘I do 
believe what I see. Now I tell you what I saw her do. I saw 
Dolores do this. A little dog he ran before her, and made her fall 
down. She looked hard at that little dog, and she said, “ Now you 
fall down.” Then that little dog, he fell down; he cried and 
whined, but he could not get up again. When she was gone I felt 
sorry for that little dog, and I lifted him up, but he could not 
stand; his legs were like grass. The next day there was that 
poor little dog not moved. Dolores said, “ Get up, lazy dog!” Just 
at once he got up and runned away with his tail between his legs, 
and he howled like a mad dog! She is very old now,’ continued 
he ; ‘one hundred and twenty years. That is old! and sometimes 
she forgets. One time I think of a man come witha lot of sheeps 
and twodogs. Dolores said, “ Do not come across that grass ; that 
is my grass;” but the man he laughed, and whistled to his dogs. 
Dolores she was angry, she was mad; she said, “ Stand where you 
are!” That man, and those sheeps, and those dogs, all stood like 
that two days and onenight. Some of the sheep had their mouths 
open to bite grass. Just like that they stayed open, and all that 
time the man he was going to whistle, until Dolores remembered 
and said, “Go away!” And the man rubbed his eyes; and the 
man, and the sheeps, and the dogs, they all turned around their 
backs and went home again. Oh, yes, I believe that! Now what 
do you call a man-witch ? A warlock? Manuel is that: I heard 
the words he sang to you. That was the song of the Mexican 
Indian warlock, and some people, if they heard just that song, 
they must fall down and die. Oh, yes,I knowthat! Now to-day 
I shall go to Carmello and see Dolores.’ 

To the flippant tourist who drove to the mission, guide-book in 
hand, with apparently no other design than to desecrate the broken 
walls with the abomination of his name, there seemed no evidences 
or possibility that any part of the ruins could be inhabited 
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by a human being ; but had he chosen to watch in the late hours 
of the night, he might have seen the bent figure of Dolores creep- 
ing along by the walls, and across to the great open portal 
under which she disappeared to dream among the graves of those 
she remembered great in power, great in learning, great in god- 
liness, and whose dust was holier and dearer to her than any 
living thing could ever be again. Rarely the tourist caught a 
glimpse of something, with a staff in its hand, flitting out at one 
aperture as he entered at another ; but there was neither blanket, 
broken bread, nor any displacement of lumber, to indicate other 
than the same passing interest he himself felt for this decaying 
monument of the great work of the noblest of Christian heroes. 
But, through some unseen cranny, jealous eyes watched his every 
movement, and did he change the position of one stick or stone, 
it was, the moment of his departure, reverently returned to its 
original place. Here she dwelt with the ghosts of her past, self- 
appointed guardian of this temple of holy memories, receiving the 
bare necessaries of existence from the impoverished remnant of 
the great tribe that such a little time since had been as numerous 
as the shells on the beach. 

Tt seemed that Alberto had much difficulty in persuading her 
to see me. ‘ What are your friends to me?’ said she. ‘ All my 
friends, all my kin, are gone now these fifty years, mouldering in 
the ground, where I, by rights, should be lying with them. I have 
encumbered God’s earth too long; but I will wait here in the ruins 
of His temple, that these old hands have helped to build, until He 
sees fit to call me.’ 

After much argument and persuasion, she finally consented, 
however, to a compromise. ‘ Wednesday,’ said she, ‘will be San 
Carlos’ day. It is on San Carlos’ night, as all the world knows, 
that the dead monks of Carmello arise and walk. I will then try 
and learn whether infernal arts are being practised. If what you 
suspect is true, I will go with you to Monterey the following day. 
In the meantime, let the young lady drink plentifully of the Yerba 
bueno tea. She is most likely suffering from the vapours of youth 
and idleness.’ 

Early on Thursday morning I heard such cries of distress and 
wonder from the room below me, that I hurriedly dragged my 
failing limbs downstairs to see what had caused so much commo- 
tion. Alberto’s projected drive that morning was unnecessary, for 
there, to my surprise, sat Dolores, broken with fatigue, for she had 
tramped all those four long miles over hill and dale from Carmello, 
on her two weary feet. A hundred and twenty years old, Alberto 
had said, but she looked a thousand with her withered shrunken 
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skin lying in dusky folds over a frame that was twisted and gnarled 
like some stunted weather-beaten tree. Round about her head, 
and falling over the upper portion of her face, she wore a rusty 
black crape veil, her eyes peering through it, sharp, red-rimmed 
points of black. The veil seemed an integral part of her being, 
for, fair weather or foul, indoors or out, she never removed it. 

I had by this time learned enough Spanish to be able to 
answer the few questions she asked. She only once referred, 
indirectly, to my state of health. I was about to take my cus- 
tomary dose of tonics, when she laid her hand upon the glass, 
saying, ‘Put that aside; it is useless. Medicine will not reach 
your case; the root of the malady lies too deep for the leech’s art.’ 

What was my dismay when I learned that Dolores proposed to 
pass the night in my chamber! Private appeals to the Sefiora 
and the Sefiorita were in vain, They held the old woman in too 
much veneration and awe to oppose her slightest whim. ‘ Pray, 
oh pray, do not interfere with Dolores!’ they cried, crossing them- 
selves devoutly ; ‘remember who and what she is, and do not cross 
her will, for the Holy Virgin’s sake !’ 

I was too weak in body and mind to resist further, but my 
heart recoiled within my breast when she joined me on the stairs 
at bedtime. Though her presence filled me with inexpressible 
repugnance, I pitied the poor creature’s evident weakness and 
frailty, and pressed her to let me do what I could for her comfort ; 
but she would listen to nothing. ‘There must be no changes,’ she 
said; ‘everything must remain according to your usual custom.’ 
Thinking her old blood must be thin and chill, I wished to close 
the window, which I had been in the habit of leaving open at 
night, as I felt the still lingering scent of the Sefiorita’s dried 
roses heavy when I slept; but though shivering with the night 
air, she asked me sharply to leave her to her own devices, and 
to allow the window to remain as it was. I begged hard to keep 
the light, for I felt a not unnatural disquietude at the thought 
of being alone with her in the darkness; but she shook her head 
sternly, saying that there would soon bea moon, and, squatting on her 
hams behind a half-open door, began rapidly rolling and smoking 
cigaritas, with her eyes behind her black veil fixed upon me. 
It was not easy to get to sleep, knowing what crouched there be- 
hind the door, worn by her vigils the previous night among the 
graves and mysteries of San Carlos ; and when I awoke with a cry 
at the usual hour, my horror was intensified by her appearance, 
leaning over me, one hand clutching my shoulder, while with 
the other she pointed triumphantly to the window. Suddenly 
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crying, ‘ You are ice! you freeze!’ she lighted a candle and 
hastened down the stairs to search for a restorative. 

When I had become somewhat composed, she seated herself on 
the side of my bed, and poured into my unwilling ear what seemed 
but the maunderings of a woman imbecile from age, with a morbid 
imagination nourished from her youth upwards upon supersti- 
tious fables. How I lay quietly at first, breathing regularly, 
though feebly ; how hour after hour passed and nothing changed ; 
twelve had strick, and one; I moaned and moved restlessly, 
throwing up my hands as though to ward off some approaching 
danger. Thinking the moonlight disturbed me, she lifted her 
eyes to the window; adense cloud, she saw, followed the moon ; 
and as she still gazed, uncertain whether to close the window or 
wait till the moon was lost in the cloud, an impalpable shadow 
seemed to pass between her and the moon’s rays ; a shadow with no 
material substance behind it. It came sifting in at the window, 
so she told the tale, and appeared to be moving in an uncertain, 
vacillating way towards my bed. At that moment the cloud fell 
upon the moon and swallowed it, and all was lost in darkness. 

Alberto, his aunt, and her mother listened with implicit faith 
to these, as it seemed to me, insane ravings of an old woman in 
her dotage, and filled me with exasperation by insisting that the 
watch should be kept up until something more definite was dis- 
covered. ‘I knew I could not be mistaken,’ muttered the old 
crone, wagging her head sagely; ‘they have never deceived me 
yet!’ And then the others sent back and forth quick glances of 
intelligence and awe, and Alberto broke out with, ‘ Ah, what do you 
think now? Did I not tell you?’ 

I besought them all passionately to have mercy, and put an 
end to this experiment, so cruel not only to me but to Dolores, 
whose fatigue was pitiable. They persuaded her to lie down and 
rest; but her intense excitement banished sleep, and though she 
lay on the couch that was prepared for her, she passed the day 
in counting the beads of her rosary, grimacing and muttering to 
herself in the guttural Indian tongue. 

‘Oh, Alberto,’ cried I, ‘let it stop here! All that Dolores has 
seen that was not wholly due to her distraught imagination was 
but the natural effect of natural causes, simple to explain by persons 
a little more learned than we. IfI must die, let me die in peace; 
do not frighten me to death! For oh, indeed, Iam afraid; I was 
afraid before, but she—look at her, and think what it means! She 
frightens me to the verge of madness! And it is killing her too ; 
you will kill us both!’ 

The effect of my words upon Alberto was such that I wished 
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earnestly to recall them. It was too late, he cried, in an agony of 
grief and repentance. It was not for my sake that Dolores had 
consented to do this thing, but because she believed that any 
triumph over the powers of evil worked, not only towards her own 
salvation, but for that of her beloved, unforgotten dead. Balked 
of her desire, now that she thought herself hot upon Satan’s tracks, 
she might turn and rend me. I, then, according to Alberto’s belief, 
lay between two dangers—that which Dolores might have the 
power to avert, and the vengeance of her thwarted rage if we 
ventured to check her. I had forgotten the impressionable character 
of Alberto’s race ; he cowered before my appeal with such abject 
misery, so utterly crushed and confounded, that I was at my wits’ 
end to undo what I had done. But if he was easily cast into 
the depths of despair, he was easily raised again. I affected a 
cheerfulness I was far from feeling, for I knew myself condemned 
to a repetition of the last night’s horrors, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing Alberto recovered from his transport of misery, 
talking and laughing with almost his usual vivacity. 

The day passed, and night came. Again the same scene was 
enacted. Again I sank into deep slumber, weaker now than last 
night, while Dolores watched from her lair. The moon rose, 
sailing inaclear sky. At the stroke of one the two cypresses beat 
their heads together, though there was no wind. A wreath of 
mist, dark and chill, like miasma from a swamp, rolled in at the 
window and moved towards my bed, contracting and expanding 
here and there, darkening in hue, and changing gradually into the 
appearance of a man’s shadow, yet undefinably different and 
appalling. It crept slowly over the foot of my bed, across my 
feet, up and over my shrinking body, until it passed my face, when 
I awoke with a scream, shivering with mortal agony, and bathed 
in an icy sweat. Dolores, peering from behind the door, took no 
note of me, but panted and shook with eager curiosity as she 
watched the shadow rise, hover a moment above me in strong 
relief against the head of my bed, and then, quivering, disappear. 

As I was now too weak to sit up, the Sefiorita, after luncheon, 
brought Dolores up to my bedside, where she sat sipping her 
coffee and smoking the cigaritas deftly rolled for her by the 
Sefiorita; a service that I had before offered myself, only to meet 
with an ungracious rebuff. ‘It is true,’ she had said angrily, 
‘that I am a hundred and twenty years old, but I am not yet so 
decrepit that I need ask a young Americana to spoil the only 
pleasure that I have left.’ But now her withered hands were 
shaking with the tremor of palsy, which oftener than not seattered 
the tobacco from the paper before it was well alight. A leaden 
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pallor showed through her dusky skin, and her eyes gleamed 
behind her veil with a feverish fire as she bent over me and 
spoke, with many involuntary pauses, the words she was so obsti- 
nately determined I should hear. 

‘ You have,’ said she, ‘an enemy who has received, deservedly 
or not, a deadly injury at your hands, and who counts as nothing 
the loss of years of lusty health, and strength, and life, against his 
desire for vengeance. Either that, or,’ leaning still closer to look 
into my eyes, ‘his life is already forfeit ; in which case it would 
be no prodigality to expend all his capital at once. But of this 
Iam sure: from his own vitality, his own personality, his own 
soul for aught I know, with the help of the foul fiend, he is 
enabled to project, each time at the expense of years of future 
life, the unholy phantom which I beheld last night chilling the 
blood in your veins, sapping and absorbing the unknown vital 
fluid that conjoins the soul and body. He is wise with the devil’s 
learning. But,’ she continued, laying her burning hand on mine, 
‘there are those who are wiser !’ 

Now, one may listen with kindly incredulity to the superstitious 
maunderings of a reputed witch when the noonday sun shines 
cheerily through the windows, moulding into rounded prominence 
the commonplaces of every-day life; when the restful landscape 
rolls out clear and plain in all its details, until the background 
merges into the horizon; but when the shadows fall, and night 
closes in—when darkness lurks in doubtful corners, and things 
well known take on aspects new and strange; when a crack in 
the furniture sends a hot tide to the head, and a death-watch 
ticking in the wall, or the howl of a distant dog, recall old 
legendary fears; when the vagueness and mystery of the hour 
compass us about: then the heart of flesh quakes, and the lessons 
of reason are forgotten. 

It was late when Dolores again stood beside me, her voice 
quavering and rattling in her throat. ‘I have discovered your 
enemy, shesaid. ‘In two days more he dies by the hangman’s 
hand, and in two days more he means that you too shall die. 
This night decides whether he and the devil shall have their will. 
Did I say that he dies in two days’ time? Nay, he dies to-night !’ 

‘Have you courage?’ she asked, after a long pause; ‘all de- 
pends upon that. Can you trust to your courage ?’ 

* Alas, no,’ I answered ; ‘I am but a poor coward.’ 

‘ Ah,’ she muttered to herself, ‘ you are not worth the sacrifiee. 
It is fortunate for you that there is more at stake.’ Turning 
again to me, ‘In that case I must lie in the bed with you. If 
I fall asleep, you must waken me when the clock strikes twelve.’ 
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She tore off her black gown with shaking fingers, tottering in 
the coils as it fell about her feet. It seemed as though the spark 
of life that was in her was kept alight by the mere force of her 
will, and that at a moment’s forgetfulness the flame might expire, 
and the flesh that had walked the earth too long, fall together in 
dust. From her bodice she drew forth a short dagger, with a 
cross at the hilt; holding it to her breast, she stretched her old 
bones beside me, and sank almost instantly into semi-unconscious- 
ness. I crept to the outer edge of the bed, for my flesh crawled 
at her. 

She lay very still for a while, breathing with a hurried re- 
spiration that dropped into terrifying pauses; but soon she began, 
in a jumble of Spanish and Indian, to babble, as it seemed to me, 
of that glorious time, so long long ago, when all the young 
maidens of her tribe toiled joyously through summer sun and 
winter rain, proud to bend their backs under the burdens that 
helped to raise the sacred walls of the holy church of San Carlos. 
Time and the elements had beaten down both them and their 
handiwork. Of all those laughing girls naught now remained but 
old Dolores and the pale phantoms that moved in the chambers of 
her memory. 

As the night wore on, I became, indeed, sore afraid. A sense 
of weight oppressed my chest, and the sickly scent of the rose 
leaves mingled with an indefinable, slightly sweet, slightly pungent 
odour, that I vaguely remembered to have heard of as the pre- 
cursor of death, impeded my respiration. Did I turn my face one 
way, there was the moonlit window through which I was waiting 
for something to pass—something unhallowed and devilish, the 
very sight of which might blast me where I lay; I dared not turn 
my face to the window, and yet, on the other side of the bed, was 
Dolores, her dagger at her breast, and the black veil across her 
closed eyes—perhaps across her dead eyes! The thought shook 
me like a convulsion; for with it, I became aware that the 
pathetic babbling to the dead had ceased, that no audible breath 
from her lips broke the dread silence. The very marrow in my 
bones froze with horror as I felt an awful chill stealing over me 
from Dolores’ side of the bed, for I knew that it emanated from 
her body as she lay stark beside me. 

The clock tolled twelve, but I neither moved nor spoke, for I 
knew that Dolores was dead. 

An eternity seemed to pass while I waited, listening for the 
next sound of theclock. The hour struck. By noconscious effort 
my eyes sought the window. Something formless and indistinct, 

like a breath in frosty air, floated in, flickering and wavering 
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uncertainly in the moonlight. Gradually assuming the aspect of a 
human shadow, it moved by irregular advances towards my bed, 
sometimes rearing high in air, and sometimes falling into an angle 
against the floor and wall, and once stretching out towards me the 
semblance of a long thin hand, with a menacing gesture. I knew 
the hand, and I knew the gesture. 

Passing over the old woman’s cast-off gown, which bristled from 
the floor and then fell in a heap, it hovered over my feet, rising 
and sinking, until it settled softly down upon me, cold as the grave, 
and enwrapped me for a moment as inashroud. As it rose again, I 
swung over in bed, and, with the strength of madness, snatched the 
dagger from Dolores’ stiffening fingers, and plunged it through the 
shadow, deep into the head of the bed, where it stuck quivering. 

Manuel did not die on the gallows tree. He was found dead 
in his cell, so wasted that a child could lift his body, with a knife- 
wound in the heart. It so fell out that he and old Dolores were 
buried on the same day. 

F. V. DE G, STEVENSON, 











WM Sacrifice. 


Many years ago I had a friend, Kenneth Lambert. He was younger 
than myself, at that time five- or six-and-twenty, full of aspirations 
for a better, purer existence than the life we lead. 

His day-dream, cherished for a long time, was to leave society, 
and, choosing some retired spot, live there alone with nature, in 
study and contemplation. 

‘Talk,’ his friends called it when they heard of it. But 
Kenneth through all his work—and he was no idler—retained the 
notion of this plan. At last an unexpected legacy enabled him 
to leave the bar, and purchase the chosen site for his new home. 

It was a ruined chapel on the side of a moor, a place he had 
known all his life. Of the wayside chapel nothing was left but an 
archway. Behind this he had new walls built, dividing the house 
into two rooms one over the other. When all was completed he 
went there. Some people, I know, thought him mad; his sisters 
laughed, saying he soon would be tired of his scheme. I believed 
in him. I would gladly have joined him, but a man with a wife 
and child is not a free agent. He cannot retire into a life of con- 
templation, however much he may wish it. 

I went to see Kenneth in hisnew home. The place was almost 
inaccessible ; had not Kenneth met me on the hill-top, and shown 
me the way over moor and moss, I should never have foundit. The 
chapel was in a copse; a wild stream brawled by it. The oak, 
alder, and holly were restrained by a fence from encroaching on the 
chapel, and marsh plants thrust their stems through the bars. The 
nearest house was a farm half a mile away. Kenneth’s bedroom 
was simple, his sitting-room furnished in perfect taste. On the walls 
some fine etchings, a plaster relief whence smiled the homely face 
of Socrates, on a bracket an image of Buddha. Between these 
was an engraving of Doré’s Vale of Tears. Books too there were 
in plenty, and the fox-terrier—such were Kenneth’s companions. 

‘ And nature,’ he said when I made this remark. 

‘ And here it is that you will stay, in peace and quiet,’ I said, 
‘until your mission sends you forth.’ 

‘Peace and quiet ?’ he answered, smiling ; ‘ no, those are not for 
me. I have a presentiment that this ideal life will not last long. 
I shall marry.’ 

I looked incredulously at him, He showed me his hand. ‘It 
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is written here,’ he said; ‘I see it only too plainly. Far as it is 
from my desires, it is fated.’ 

For more than six months I heard nothing of Kenneth. We bo 
went for the winter to Torremouth, I and my wife, and to our wr 
surprise and pleasure found the Lamberts had the house next our 
own. We had a flat, and on the flat below us lived Mrs. Vernay. 

Mrs, Vernay was the Belle of Torremouth, and justly: I never saw 
any woman so beautiful, never shall again see such a face. She 
was tall and slight, with a fair skin, blue eyes shaded with dark 
lashes, and her shapely head crowned with really golden hair. No m 
art was there, it was all nature, nature in her utmost perfection. 
She was young, a widow, said to be enormously rich, but had she 


been a beggar maid, we all should have worshipped her, Young, A 
old, single, married, there were none but paid homage at her shrine. 8 
Frank Lambert was badly bitten by her charms, He was two- b 
and-twenty, home for his first long leave. Mrs. Vernay encour- sl 
aged him more than any of the others, perhaps being such a boy h 
she looked on him as a safe game. I know that she stole his h 
heart with the first glance of her violet eyes, and that he has never 
recovered from her influence. ] 
We were sitting together one afternoon in the Lamberts’ draw- 
ing-room when Kenneth walked in. ‘Torremouth was not more f 
than ten miles from his retreat, and he had walked over, not to pay 
his mother a passing visit, but to stay if she would have him. ( 
Did any mother ever refuse to receive her eldest son? How . 
the girls laughed at him! declaring their prophecies true, and 


saying he was weary of solitude. I felt a little surprised at him. 
Only one person preserved her faith in him; this was Grace 
Cheslyn, the girls’ friend, almost like another sister. She was 
staying with them, and upheld Kenneth whatever we might say. 

Mrs. Vernay dined that night with the Lamberts, coming in 
like some beautiful being from another world, jewels glinting in 
her dress, and in her haira snake that glittered with diamonds and 
rubies. 

We all came and paid court to her, Kenneth included. She 
looked with interest at him, saying, 

‘Ah! The Hermit brother. I have so wanted to see you. 
Have you left your seclusion ?’ 

* Yes, as we all knew he would,’ quoth Marie Lambert. ‘ The 
cold weather on that moor could not be endured.’ 

* My sister is mistaken,’ said Kenneth ; ‘I left for other reasons, 
and did not particularly like coming away from my solitude.’ 

‘We will teach you the pleasures of society,’ Mrs. Vernay 
cried, ‘Solitude is horrible. Man was not made to live alone.’ 
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Did I see Kenneth wince? I could not tell. 

Then Grace came, asking Mrs. Vernay to write in her birthday 
book. And the beauty inscribed ‘ Lily Vernay,’ in a clear beautiful 
writing, matchless as herself. 

Kenneth read it over Grace’s shoulder, 

‘Your name is Lilith,’ he said to Mrs. Vernay. 

‘Who told you that ?’ she asked, and he replied, 

‘I know it,’ without offering any explanation. 

‘ Lilith! horrid!’ murmured Grace, as, with Frank, Mrs, Vernay 
moved towards the piano. 

‘I think it pretty ; why horrid ?’ Marie asked. 

‘ Do you not know about Lilith ?’ her friend replied. ‘She was 
Adam’s first wife, and for transgression was turned out of Paradise. 
She is the enemy of all little children, and when Jewish babies are 
born the nurses write “ Lilith avaunt!” against the wall, lest. she 
should come and kill the child. And tradition says that she still 
haunts the world as a beautiful woman, who entices men to marry 
her, and then strangles them in her golden hair.’ 

‘A tradition,’ said I, ‘ something like the legends of the Greek 
Lamia.’ 

‘How do you know that there is not truth in traditions and 
folly in rejecting them ?’ Kenneth asked. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vernay was singing song after song, and with 
every note stealing away a bit of Frank’s heart. And her music 
won Kenneth to her side, for he took his brother’s place at the 
piano, and stood there turning over her pages, I believe in all the 
wrong places, for he looked more in her face than at the music. 

I confess that in those days I was vexed with Kenneth, for he 
seemed to have taken a sudden and inexplicable plunge into the 
society which a few months previously he had abjured for ever. 
There seemed only one explanation—his ideal life had proved dull 
and irksome. Everywhere I met him, chiefly with Mrs. Vernay ; 
often Frank was with them, a woe-begone undesired third party. 
And the girls declared that it was ashame Kenneth, who railed against 
marriage, should come and steal her away from his brother. 

A few women there were who disliked Mrs. Vernay. My wife 
was one of them, and well enough we all knew the reason. For 
when, with maternal pride, she one day showed off the children to 
the pretty widow, Mrs. Vernay turned from them with a cold look 
of disgust, saying, ‘I detest children.’ An insult no mother could 
forgive. ‘'That unnatural woman,’ my wife from henceforth called 
her. 

How lovely she looked at the Christmas ball when, radiant. 
with delight, she crossed the room to say to me, ‘ J.ook at the 
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progress of my conversion. Here is Hermit Kenneth in this 
frivolous scene.’ 

‘I wish I was at the chapel,’ Kenneth himself remarked ; and 
certainly no man looked so unsuited to a ball-room. He had 
grown pale and thin during his solitary life, and wore a thought- 
ful air I never before had noticed in him. 

‘Why on earth don’t you go back?’ said I. ‘Nothing has 
surprised me more than your appearance here.’ 

‘I knew it would be so,’ he answered. ‘I had to come.’ 

Then, in that incongruous place, he began telling me his 
experiences in that wild solitude. 

‘I began to think my life there useless, a mere indulgence of 
my own tastes. I read and thought, but the mysteries of life 
seemed as unfathomable as ever. One evening I felt myself 
no longer alone. I saw nothing, I heard nothing, yet I absorbed 
this command into my being: ‘*Go into the world, for there is a 
life you must save, a demon you must vanquish, and the life you 
have led has given you power to fight and conquer. The world will 
mock, and your friends misunderstand you, but heed them not. 
By this token know both destroyer and destroyed.” Then across 
the floor of my room glided a glittering snake, unlike anything we 
see upon English moors, And I, obeying the command, came here 
to find the destroyer.’ 

At that moment he trembled, touched my arm, and bid me 
look across the room. There stood Frank and Mrs. Vernay—she 
with the jewelled snake twisted in her hair, he with another, a 
bracelet of hers, clasped around his wrists ; some joke had passed 
between them, and she had slipped it on. 

‘My dear Kenneth, these are fancies, nothing but fancies,’ I 
said ; for his manner alarmed me. ‘ You can’t think that anything 
more dangerous than a boyish love affair can result from Frank’s 
friendship with Mrs. Vernay.’ 

‘ Lilith!’ was all he said. 

‘Tell me, how did you guess her name?’ 

‘It came to me as that command came, when I saw her write,’ 
hereplied. Then crossing the room, he asked the beauty to dance, 
taking her away from Frank. 

I believe bets passed between the men at the Torremouth Clubs 
as to which of the brothers would marry beautiful Mrs. Vernay. I 
confess I wondered myself whether Kenneth would relinquish his 

noble schemes and marry like any other ordinary mortal. I rarely 
saw him without Mrs. Vernay. He rode with her, drove with her, 
spent long hours in her pretty drawing-room, and walked with her 
ontheesplanade. I asked him what was coming from all this, and 
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had for reply, ‘ If I don’t marry her, Frank will’—an answer which 
at the time struck me as strange. 

And one day Frank came to my wife to pour into her sym- 
pathetic ears wild fierce ravings against his brother. Why had 
Kenneth talked all that nonsense about celibacy and seclusion, 
when he came and took away the only woman Frank ever would, 
ever could love ? 

And thus we heard of Kenneth’s engagement to the beautiful 
Mrs. Vernay. 

All the men in the place envied him, but never in my life 
have I seen so grave and gloomy a lover. Yet, like all the other 
men who met her, he seemed to adore her. I never heard anyone 
question his devotion. Perhaps their eyes were blinded. I know 
we all pitied Frank. And the time passed merrily by to the 
wedding-day, Mrs. Vernay growing daily more beautiful. 

Once she passed me as I walked with a friend on the esplanade, 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What a likeness!’ 

‘To whom?’ I asked. 

‘To a peasant girl in the Black Forest who a few years ago 
created a great stir in her village. All the young fellows were in 
love with her ; she married one of them, and a few days later he 
was found dead in his bed, the bride having vanished no one knew 
whither.’ 

‘An unpleasant story,’ I said, little pleased to notice Kenneth 
near me, who must have heard every word. 

‘Of course it is only a chance likeness,’ said my friend. 

‘ Lilith !’ murmured Kenneth as he passed me. 

A week or two later and there was a fashionable wedding in 
Torremouth, dismal as are all such festivities. Kenneth had 
begged his might be quiet, but Mrs. Vernay laughed in his face, 

‘You ridiculous boy!’ she said; ‘ people will think you are 
ashamed of me.’ 

The only member of the family not present war Frank. He 
had rejoined his regiment. 

It was over—breakfast, speeches, and all—and I was refreshing 
myself by a walk near the sea. 

A total stranger came up and addressed me, inquiring about 
that morning’s wedding. He appeared to have been a spectator 
inthechurch. Amongst other things, he asked the bride’s name. 

‘She was a Mrs. Vernay,’ I replied. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘I thought I knew her again.’ 

‘ May I ask where you met her?’ 

‘In Ceylon. She came out as a bride—after three weeks-—— 
He paused, but I begged him to go on, 
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‘It is an unpleasant story,’ he said. ‘Her husband was found 
strangled in his bed. They said one of the Syces had done it, but 
some thought Mrs. Vernay could have explained the matter.’ 

I asked no further questions—a voice seemed to whisper in 
my ear, ‘ Lilith!’ and the stranger went on his way. 

But I forgot my forebodings as the days passed bringing nothing 
but good news of Kenneth and his wife as they travelled in the 
Lake district. We talked of them, of the weather they must be 
enjoying, and speculated as to their future home, as yet undeter- 
mined. 

One night, after my wife had gone to bed, I was lingering over 
the fire. Carelessly I raised my eyes towards a mirror hung above 
the mantelpiece, and then my attention was riveted by the 
reflection that met my eyes. It was no repetition of the room I 
was in, but a faithful picture of Kenneth’s retreat at the chapel. 

I saw the door open and a flood of pale moonlight stream into 
the room. I saw Kenneth and his wife enter as from a long 
journey, and I noticed her passing round the room looking at his 
treasures whilst he lita lamp. She had something in her hands 
gleaming against her dress, and I noted how she stole behind him 
as he bent over the light. Then a cloud of vapour arose from the 
lamp, and he turned to face her, stern and unyielding. She threw 
herself kneeling, praying, at his feet, but he never flinched ; then 
she rose, changing into a tall, thin, pale figure with a death-like 
face, and hollow gleaming eyes. Still he never faltered, and with 
a cry this being rushed through the half-open door into the moon- 
light. The vision haunted me, though in every way possible I tried 
reasonably to account for it. 

The next morning I left Torremouth by the earliest train, stopped 
at the station nearest Kenneth’s retreat, and with some little 
difficulty found my way to the chapel. All was lonely and 
deserted, yet I seemed to note hanging round the room faint traces 
of that smoke-like vapour. 

I returned to Torremouth telling myself that it was but fancy, 
and that Kenneth with his wife was in Westmoreland. 

At home, to my surprise, I found Frank waiting to see me. 

‘T have seen Kenneth,’ were his first words. 

‘ When ?’ I cried. 

‘He came to me last night ; I have seen her, too’ (lowering his 
voice),‘in her true form. I knownowall that hedid forme. See 
—he gave me this.’ 

It was a noose made of a thick coil of woman’s golden hair. 

From that time to this I have never again seen Kenneth Lambert, 
nor has anyone else. 
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Now, perhaps, you may call me a silly old fool for thinking 
anything supernatural lay behind these circumstances. You may 
call Kenneth mad, as many do, and find excellent reasons to account 
for everything else. 

I have told _neither more nor less than I saw. Put what inter- 
pretation you please upon it, I can offer none. 

Was she Lilith ? 

I cannot tell. But she cost the life (no matter how it ended) of 
one of the noblest men I ever knew. And Frank still suffers from 
having once been beneath her influence. 


F, CRESSWELL. 












Dumbleton’s Wictoria Cross. 


* Encore !’ 
‘ Give us another!’ 

It was growing late, but we—that is the younger officers of 
the —th Regiment—were still sitting round the mess-room table, 
smoking and beguiling the time with song and story. At the 
sound of the somewhat feeble applause above recorded, an extremely 
young ensign, who had just finished relating a thrilling tale of his 
own adventures by land and sea, bowed slightly. 

‘ Much as I have enjoyed Jack Dalziel’s story,’ I said, glancing 
in his direction, ‘I think I would not care for another to-night. 
It was too exciting. It has an effect upon the nerves. Jack’s 
stories are apt to be exciting.’ 

‘ Peter’s voice, of course,’ he replied without looking up. ‘I 
suppose if one were to find the sentiments of one’s dearest friend 
printed in the desert, one would recognise them at once, such is 
the power of love.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate it does not matter who tells the story, Jack 
is sure to have a share in it,’ some one said from the far end of the 
table. ‘If it does not turn out that he is the hero, he is sure to 
be nearly connected or intimately acquainted with him.’ 

A withering glance from the young ensign in the direction 
from whence the voice came was the only answer vouchsafed. 

Here I hastily interposed. ‘Ithink the proper moment has 
now come for Dumbleton to tell the story of his Victoria Cross. I 
don’t think any of you fellows have heard him tell it yet. Come, 
Dumbleton.’ 

I looked across the table as I spoke, and all eyes were turned in 
the same direction. My opposite neighbour was an exceedingly 
long and an exceedingly red young man. His legs were so long 
that I was continually finding his feet under my chair at dinner ; 
and at a gentle hint from me to remove them, he would draw them 
suddenly under him, lifting the whole table on his knees in so doing. 
His hands were very long and red, and, as he did not smoke or use 
them in any way as far as I could see, he had fallen into a way of 
twisting the fingers together which made them redder than ever. 
His face was red, and his hair was that peculiar shade of auburn 
which goes so badly witha redcoat. Mothers should think of this 
when choosing a regiment for their fair-haired sons. He grew 
redder than ever when he found that public attention was turned 
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in his direction, and made some futile attempts to be allowed to 
sink once more into insignificance ; but it was useless, everyone was 
clamouring for the story; at last, after clearing his throat several 
times, and tightly interlacing his long fingers, he began. 

‘It is certainly an odd story. I am always half ashamed of 
wearing this,’ touching his medal as he spoke; ‘ but it happened 
this way. It was just before the engagement at Inkermann. I 
was acting as aide-de-camp to Colonel Georgeton at the time, who, 
with a small body of men, was on outpost duty. We had been 
marching all one night, and when the light first broke we found 
ourselves on the top of Kadikoi Hill, a small eminence overlooking 
a valley. <A halt was called, and I was very thankful. The long 
ride had tired me, and for the last two hours my head had been 
aching intolerably, so that I was faint and dizzy. I had suffered 
from that pain in my head a good deal off and on ever since I had 
had that touch of the sun in India two years before. I was just 
about to dismount when the Colonel directed my attention toa 
moving body of men, hardly discernible through the mist, who 
were in the act of mounting another small hill at no great distance 
from the one on which we stood. 

‘Who are they, sir?’ I said. 

‘That is more than I can tell, he replied. ‘The field glasses 
are useless in this light, and with those long grey cloaks it is 
almost impossible to say if they be friends or foes. And yet we 
must discover.’ 

Even as he spoke an idea had flashed into my mind. 

‘ Will you give me leave, sir, to find out ?’ I said. 

I hardly heard hisanswer. The pain in my head was growing 
worse and worse every moment, till I could hear and see nothing 
but the Colonel’s figure in his long grey cloak, and, far away, the 
indistinct moving mass. I tried to pull myself together to carry 
out my plan; the Colonel had said it must be done; but it was 
useless. A thick darkness was settling down upon me, and a 
silence that felt like death. I tried to move, but my limbs seemed 
bound with chains of iron ; I tried to call out, but my tongue refused 
its office. And then all of a sudden the spell seemed broken ; but 
it was too late. Before I had recovered myself sufficiently to act, 
the sound of horses’ feet broke upon my ear, and a man rode past 
me at a gallop in the direction of the adjoining hill where the 
strange soldiery were already beginning to assemble.’ 

At this point of the story Dumbleton grew so excited that he 
drew his long legs suddenly beneath him, lifting the table at least 
an inch from the ground in so doing, and causing every glass on 
it to ring. Jack Dalziel put his hand to his heart and gasped ; 
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but Dumbleton was too excited to heed the interruption. ‘ The 
strange thing was that as the man rode past me I caught one 
glimpse of his face, and I saw that he was the living image of my- 
self. And the horse he rode, I could not be mistaken, was my 
own chestnut Dinah, with her two white stockings shining in the 
dim morning light. Well, I watched them anxiously to see what 
they would do, yet knowing all the time that the strange rider 
was going to carry out the plan I myself had formed; and indeed 
it was so. He never drew rein till he was within musket-shot of 
the advancing troops, whoever they might be. Then -he halted 
suddenly on a little hillock fully exposed to view ; and, unbuttoning 
his grey cloak, displayed for an instant the red beneath. That 
he had been seen by the advancing troops was evident, for they 
halted. There was an instant’s pause, and then a volley was fired 
in his direction. Apparently he was untouched, for shortly after- 
wards he rejoined the Colonel, who had already given the order to 
retreat. The Colonel was grateful to the man who had got him 
out of the difficulty, and swore that it was I and I alone who had 
come to his rescue. He would not even listen to my story, and 
so they gave me the medal. At first I hardly liked to wear it, 
for I could not help thinking of that strange rider, my unknown 
benefactor.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes after he had finished 
speaking. It was a good story, and he had told it well. Then 
Jack Dalziel rose, and walking over to the fire, threw the end of 
his cigar into the flames ; after that he turned and faced us. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, with a little bow, ‘I was the man.’ 
There was a general laugh, but it was unheeded by Dumbleton, 
who rose to his feet, and shuffled awkwardly over to the young 
man’s side. 

‘You!’ he said, staring at him blankly. ‘ Why did you never 
say so before ?’ 

‘My natural modesty prevented me,’ he said with a little 
laugh. ‘ Pray do not mention the subject again. Good-night.’ 

I was sitting with Jack in his room the next day smoking the 
pipe of peace, when we heard somebody shuffle up the passage and 
lay a nervous trembling hand upon the door-knob. 

‘A hundred to one on Dumbleton, Jack said lazily. In 
another moment Dumbleton himself stood in the room. He 
looked redder than ever, and his hair seemed to match with his 
coat worse, if possible, in the morning light. 

‘I have been to the Colonel, Dalziel, he said, standing on one 
leg, and twisting his long fingers together, ‘and he says he will 

have the matter inquired into at once.’ 
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‘Been to the Colonel!’ echoed Jack, somewhat mystified. 

‘Yes, he repeated more nervously, ‘about that business on 
Kadikoi Hill. He would like to see you at once. It was kind of you 
not to wish it known,’ he added, ‘ but of course I could not allow 
that.’ 

I looked at Jack. He had risen to his feet, and the calmness 
of despair was upon his face. 

‘ Kadikoi Hill!’ he said bitterly. ‘I had not entered the service 
at the time of that incident on Kadikoi Hill: I was in the nursery, 
most likely. I am not even certain that I was born.’ Having 
delivered himself of this cutting speech, he strode across the room 
and disappeared through the open doorway. 

I turned one withering glance in the direction of Dumbleton, 
but as I looked my anger gave way to a feeling very near akin to 
pity. 

‘Dumbleton, you are a fool,’ I said in quite a conciliatory 
tone. 

What passed between Jack and the Colonel that morning never 
afterwards transpired. All I know is that in the future Jack’s 
stories were of a character somewhat less exciting. And as to 
Dumbleton—I do not think he ever told the story of his Victoria 
Cross again. 

K. BUTT. 
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Cuapter I. 


THE MYSTERY. 





Ir is very probable that to the readers of this extraordinary narra- 
tive the name of Nathaniel B. Tompkins may not be altogether 
unfamiliar, although the real explanation of what occurred is, I am 
aware, known only to myself. I feel that the time has now come 
when the truth of the matter should be declared, and as a member 
of the United International Association for the Examination of 
Psychical Phenomena, I hasten to give the facts of this remarkable 
and mysterious affair the publicity which they deserve. Fortu- 
nately, there are many people in the United States who recollect 
the intense excitement and interest which were aroused at the time, 
and who can bear witness to the truth of my statements ; otherwise, 
I am well aware that few or none of my readers would be inclined 
to credit my story. 

Nevertheless, I feel that I owe it to posterity to give the 
matter the utmost publicity in my power, let sneerers and scoffers 
say what they will. Was not Galileo treated as a liar and a 
heretic? Was not Roger Bacon regarded as a sorcerer and a mad- 
man? And am I not content to suffer in such company, and for 
such a cause? Listen, then, while in the interests of science and 
humanity I proclaim the facts of this incredible and astounding 
affair. 

I had been familiar with Mr. Nathaniel B. Tompkins from his 
boyhood, and am ready to declare upon oath that up to the time 
of which I am speaking (when he was in his sixty-first year) he 
had never taken any interest in literature, never read anything 
beyond a novel or a newspaper, never studied as much as a line 
of science, and never written two words of poetry. To sum the 
matter up in a sentence or two: in person he was fat, red-nosed, 
square-jawed, and uninteresting; and in mind, vulgar, ignorant, 
and illiterate—caring for nothing beyond eating, drinking, making 
money, and sleeping. These facts must be carefully borne in mind 
by the reader, as it is in view of them that what occurred after- 
wards seems so incredible and astounding. 

One day—one red-letter day in the annals of Psychical 
Research—Tompkins suddenly and unexpectedly burst forth as 
an intellectual genius of the most astounding and inconceivable 
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attainments. He contributed to the leading learned review of 
the United States an article displaying such extraordinary talent 
and ability as to completely electrify the whole scientific world. 
Almost immediately afterwards there appeared in another magazine 
a paper, bearing the signature ‘ Nathaniel B. Tompkins,’ which 
must have been the work of years of patient and profound study. 
And then some half-dozen periodicals were published, all contain- 
ing contributions from his pen, which attracted the attention of 
the whole reading-public of America. Here was a sermon which 
for power and pathos exceeded anything that had been written for 
years ; here was a sonnet: full of the fire and fervour of an ardent 
and passionate poet; and here a story which kept half the States 
up after midnight to finish it. The strangest part of it was that 
there seemed absolutely no limit to Tompkins’ boundless store of 
information. He wrote upon every conceivable and inconceivable 
subject : theology, horse-racing, metaphysics, card-playing, poetry, 
cooking, science, dancing—nothing came amiss to his almost 
infinite mind, providing only, and always, that he received a hand- 
some cheque in return. At first the majority of his acquaintances 
openly ridiculed the idea that Tompkins depended upon his own 
brain for the knowledge and ability he displayed. It was simply 
impossible, they argued (very fairly enough too) that any one man 
could possess such infinite wisdom ; and when the one man in ques- 
tion was known by all his friends to have been for sixty years a low, 
vulgar, ignorant, and illiterate fellow, it was utter childishness to 
suppose that he could acquire such gigantic learning in the course 
of a few weeks. It was very evident, they said, that he appropri- 
ated his articles in toto from the works of other writers—that was 
the only explanation of the matter. But then it was pointed out 
that if it were so, some one would undoubtedly have detected the 
fraud, as it was impossible that Tompkins could be the only man 
acquainted with the works from which his information was taken ; 
and then, again, there was another fact which completely upset 
their theories. It was known beyond all doubt that when 
Tompkins had a subject in hand upon which he intended writing, 
he would retire to his own bedroom (which didn’t contain a book 
of any sort from floor to ceiling, beyond an English dictionary), 
and in the course of a few hours he would re-appear with the 
article ready written, and signed for the press. There were others 
who shook their heads wisely and said that they always had seen 
the signs of extraordinary ability in Tompkins, and that they had 
mentioned the fact repeatedly to their friends and acquaintances. 
‘Didn't I say only last Christmas,’ said Ponderby to his 
wife, when the Book-Society met at his house— didn’t I say that 
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Tompkins was a born genius, and that he would leave his mark upon 
the world someday? Didn’t I say that, Martha, eh ?’ and then he 
would stick his thumbs under the arms of his waistcoat and look 
solemnly round with the air of a man who knew a good deal more 
than he chose to say. 

There were two other very remarkable circumstances which led 
to a great deal of discussion about this mysterious affair, and 
which I think I ought to mention. The one that struck people as 
most strange was that Tompkins was continually changing his 
residence. As surely as he remained in a town over a month, his 
articles would begin to fall off, and show signs of complete cessation ; 
but on his removal to some other locality, they would reeommence 
with unabated fertility and vigour. The other remarkable circum- 
stance was, that though Tompkins was the acknowledged author of 
some of the most magnificent poetry and noblest prose which had 
ever been written, yet Tompkins the man remained, to all intents 
and purposes, the low, vulgar, and ignorant individual that he had 
always been. We have heard a good deal of discussion and specu- 
lation lately as to whether the poet be greater than his poem, or 
whether the poem be greater than the poet ; but there wasn’t much 
room for discussion in Tompkins’ case. ‘ Genius,’ a great writer 
has told us, ‘is something outside ourselves, not our own,’ and this 
must have been particularly true of Tompkins; for he certainly 
hadn’t got it about him when I had the pleasure of meeting him— 
unless, indeed, he was the exception which proved the rule, and in 
his case it was something inside, which would account for its non- 
appearance on the surface. His lack of interest in his work, too, 
excepting as a means to the end of £ s. d., was really most 
remarkable. He would send to one of the magazines or reviews a 
poem or article glowing with fiery enthusiasm and ardour; and 
yet when some one whom his words had touched would call to thank 
him for his noble utterances, he would remark that he ‘ wished to 
Hades people would mind their own ’tarnation sugar-mills. He 
guessed he’d writ the pesky thing, and got the dollars too, and he 
didn’t want to hear no more about that bizness, he didn’t. 

Ladies, also, who came to beg his autograph, or to tell him of 
their rapture in reading his last beautiful poem, were unutterably 
horrified to hear their divine singer remark audibly that he ‘wished 
folks wouldn’t come squirming round his plantation with their cussed 
pomes. Hereckoned he’d got suthink else to dothan to pranceabout 
arter them all day.’ However varied and versatile his intellectual 
gifts may have been, too, they refused apparently to elaborate 
themselves except in complete solitude; for if, as was sometimes 
the case, eminent savans called to ask his assistance upon any 
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particular point, or ordinary individuals to obtain information 
upon some important subject, Tompkins would appear totally and 
helplessly ignorant of the whole matter in the preliminary con- 
versation ; and yet when he understood what was wanted, he would 
retire to his room for an hour or two, and presently re-appear with 
the information required neatly written out in his clear,clerkly hand. 

In spite, however, of suspicions and doubts, Tompkins’ name 
and fame grew greater day by day. His learning was not by any 
means confined to literary topics, for people came to him from 
every part of the States for information on all sorts of subjects ; 
and providing they paid the very heavy fee which he invariably 
charged, in nearly every case the information required was obtained. 
Ido not mean to imply that he was never at fault, or that the 
knowledge he possessed was infallible. It would sometimes 
happen that he would remain in his room for hours, and nothing 
satisfactory result; but in spite of one or two failures and short- 
comings, all who had an opportunity of testing the boundless 
wisdom of this extraordinary genius could not help feeling that 
his gifts came little short of the miraculous. 

And so time went on, and Tompkins’ fame had spread over 
every part of his native country, and there is-little doubt that his 
reputation and renown would have become world-wide, had it not 
been for a very important event which came unexpeciedly to pass ; 
and that was that his marvellous wisdom and learning vanished 
one day as suddenly and mysteriously as they had appeared. He 
endeavoured to disguise the fact himself by announcing that he 
had ‘ retired from business ;’ but it was known only too well to his 
family and acquaintances that ever since one eventful morning when 
he had been heard using very bad language in his own room, all 
his powers of intellect seemed to have deserted him. It was in 
vain that editors wrote offering enormous fees for a series of 
articles from his pen; it was in vain that crazed enthusiasts 
implored him to give them assistance upon some knotty point— 
although he accepted some of the offers, and spent hours, days, even 
nights, locked up in his own room, yet nothing came of it, and he 
was obliged at last to give up the attempt in despair. 

For some months all America rang with the story of his ap- 
parently miraculous powers, and of their extraordinarily sudden 
acquirement and no less extraordinarily sudden disappearance ; 
but after a time the interest lessened and died away, and the case 
of Mr. Nathaniel B. Tompkins became a thing of the past. 

And then it was that, on behalf of the United International 
Association for the Examination of Psychical Phenomena, of which 
I am proud to call myself a member, and in the interests of 
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science and humanity, I determined to devote my life to the 
unravelling of the mystery. The task I had undertaken was 
indeed a heavy one, but I felt that I owed it to posterity and to 
the world to spare myself no pains, and in the end my efforts were 
crowned with triumph. It is true that the English Society for 
Psychical Research ignored my labours, and refused to publish my 
narrative in its ‘Transactions;’ but as the motive for this conduct 
was undoubtedly chagrin and disappointment at so gigantic a result 
being achieved by one not working under the auspices of the 
Society, I can afford to smile at the jealous and envious spirit 
which was displayed, feeling confident, as I do, that posterity will 
do justice to my memory, and measure my discovery at its true 
value. 


Cuarter II. 
SOLVED, 


‘HEAVEN lies about us in our infancy,’ sings William Words- 
worth in his magnificent ‘Ode to Immortality ;’ and although 
the poet goes on to say that ‘the man perceives it die away, and 
fade into the light of common day,’ yet, if by ‘heaven’ we are to 
understand the abode of departed spirits, there are a good many 
thoughtful and cultured people who believe that all through life 
the spirit-world lies around us and about us, and that we are 
encompassed on every side by a vast and glorious ‘cloud of 
witnesses.’ 

Such, however, was not Tompkins’ opinion, if he had any 
opinion at all, which is doubtful. His temperament, as [ have 
already remarked, was the reverse of poetic, nor was he a man in 
any way given to romantic fancies or nervous delusions. Yet with 
all this, there were some strange characteristics about Tompkins 
which, as far as my psychical researches extend, have never ap- 
peared in any other individual. Most of us can recollect rare 
moments when we felt that we were not alone—when we were con- 
scious of unseen, mysterious presences—when we were haunted by 
the murmuring of unheard voices, and seemed to catch the far-off 
rustling of unseen pinions. 

Tompkins experienced something of this mysterious feeling 
also, only he did not express himself in that way. He compared 
it to ‘ blue-bottles or mosquiters,’ and had even been known to 
use bad language on the subject. It certainly betrayed a lack of 
delicacy and poetic feeling in Tompkins; only it must in justice 
be mentioned that instead of the mysterious consciousness of 
unseen companionship being a thing of rare and supreme moments, 
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as with us ordinary individuals—with him it was an everyday 
occurrence, and the ‘rustling of unseen pinions’ would at times 
become so marked as to lead him to compare it to ‘a kind of 
buzzin’ and worritin’ round like, as though there was a church- 
meetin’ o’ mosquiters and bumbler-bees up thar.’ So far from 
feeling any awe or weird sense of the supernatural, Tompkins re- 
marked that it was a ‘ pesky noosance,’ and took doctors’ advice 
as to the best means of getting rid of his unseen guests. The 
first physician he consuited said that it was a most extraordinary 
case of ‘ determination of blood to the brain,’ such as he had long 
been wishing to meet with ; and declared enthusiastically that he 
should watch the case, both in his patient’s interests and the in- 
terests of medical science, with the greatest care and attention. 
His scientific ardour was, however, somewhat damped by his 
patient surlily remarking something about ‘determination of 
blood to the foot ;’ and as after two or three months he failed to 
produce any satisfactory result, Tompkins concluded to leave him 
and try some one else. All his efforts, however, proved in vain ; 
and as one doctor after another was unsuccessful in affording the 
relief he sought, he came at last to resign himself to the inevit- 
able ; and so things had gone on till he had attained his sixty-first 
year, when the extraordinary events recorded in the previous 
chapter took place. Andthis brings me to the explanation of the 
mystery. 

Tompkins’ business was that of a coal and coke merchant, and 
it was his invariable rule to square up his accounts every quarter, 
so that he might see how things stood. When Michaelmas Day 
came round, and he found he had rather a long column of figures 
to go through, he put his ledger under his arm, and retired to his 
own room, in order that he might pursue his task without inter- 
ruption. I don’t know whether he had been up the night before, 
or whether he had a headache, but, somehow, the figures would not 
come right, and to make matters worse, the strange consciousness 
of unseen presences which he so often experienced was unusually 
intense and noticeable that morning—so much so as to utterly 
distract his attention from the figures before him, and cause him 
to use language more forcible than polite. Three times had he 
got as far as ‘seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s 
thirty-two, and eight’s forty;’ and three times had he become 
hopelessly and helplessly lost at that point, and had to commence 
all over again. 

‘Seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s thirty-two, and 
eight’s forty, he began for a fourth effort, and then he gave vent 


to an angry growl, and dropped the pen in despair, for there was 
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that strange mysterious sensation filling his brain with its mystic 
whisperings, so that he found it utterly impossible to fix his atten- 
tion on the sum before him. 

‘Seventeen and eight’s twenty-five,’ began Tompkins once 
again in a loud voice, and with a dogged, angry determination— 
‘seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s thirty-two, and 
eight’s forty > and then he flung the pen from him with a 
howl of rage, and half rose in his chair as he yelled: *‘ What the 
blazes is it that keeps a buzzin’ and a whistlin’ round my ears like 
a barrel load of half-fried sprats? What the ’tarnation old bad 
un is it? That’s what I want to know.’ 

To his intense astonishment, a strange, thin, and yet clear, 
distinct vcice answered almost behind him: ‘A spirit: it is a 
spirit.’ 

Tompkins’ jaw dropped, but he showed no other sign of fear, 
unless a very long-drawn whistle, and an attempt to look over his 
shoulder without turning his head, may be taken as such. 

‘A spirit!’ he ejaculated, when he had somewhat recovered 
his composure. ‘A spirit, eh! And why didn’t you say so 
before ?’ 

‘Because you didn’t ask me,’ answered the spirit, rather 
reluctantly. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Tompkins with a grin; ‘and very 
perlite of you too, Mister; only don’t stand on ceremony in the 
future, old man. Make yourself at home in my house, you know. 
And what may you happen to want?’ 

‘I want to go away,’ replied the spirit. ' 

‘Oh, you want to go away, do you? And what’s stopping you, 
old friend ?’ 

But there was no reply, and Tompkins had a strange con- 
sciousness that his visitor was struggling to escape very much 
in the way that a fish on land tries to wriggle back to its native 
element. 

‘Here, stop a minute, Mister Spirit!’ he called out loudly, 
and to his great satisfaction felt that it was drawing near again, 
but apparently with reluctance. ‘ What makes you stop if you 
don’t want to?’ 

At first there was no answer for a moment, and then the spirit 
replied, as if forced to respond against its will, ‘You know 
very well it is your evil influence that stops me, you bad, wicked 
man.’ 

‘Here, you drop that, stranger, said Tompkins. ‘Don't you 
call folks names without a reason. I ain’t got a darned spell to 
do with it, as you know well enough. First of all you’re too proud 
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to speak ’cos you ain’t been introduced, and I didn’t ask you; and 
then you turn round and blaspheme like that, and say I’m a-stopping 
you. You don’t seem exactly clear-headed, old man; what time 
did you go to bed last night ?’ 

‘We have no beds in the spirit-world, answered the voice 
sternly. 

‘Oh, you haven’t got any beds, haven’t you? Maybe you 
haven’t got any Irish whisky either? You seem getting kinder 
mixed like.’ 

This time there was a sound which came as near to a snort of 
indignation as any spiritual sound could come, and Tompkins went 
off into a roar of such hearty laughter that, although he felt the 
spirit was slipping away from him, he couldn’t get his voice back 
in time to bid him stay. 

Yes, the spirit had gone, and so had the strange consciousness 
of unseen presences which had so often disturbed Tompkins. 
Although he felt rather sorry that he hadn’t had an opportunity 
for further conversation, yet he could not but congratulate himself 
upon having effectually rid himself of the distracting and oppressive 
feeling which had troubled him so long. His rejoicings were soon 
cut short, however, for he hadn’t sat there for five minutes before 
he was aware of the same sensation again. 

‘Row me down the Mississippi in a wash-tub if he ain’t come 
back!’ said Tompkins. ‘Hullo! hi! who’s there? Speak up, 
will yer!’ he called out peremptorily, and then waited eagerly for 
areply. Sure enough he heard a voice again, but this time a 
very weak, whining, sickly sort of voice only. 

‘ Please, it’s a spirit.’ 

What, old whisky and water again?’ inquired Tompkins 
pleasantly. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ answered the spirit apologeti- 
cally ; ‘ who’s whisky and water ?’ 

‘Him as was here just now,’ said Tompkins. ‘I guess you 
won’t be him, colonel ?’ 


‘No, I’ve only just come,’ responded the spirit ; ‘ please will 
you let me go now?’ ; 

‘What, are you playin’ the same tune?’ said Tompkins. ‘I 
ain’t your boss, stranger; how can I stop you from going if you 
wish it ? ’ 

‘ Please it’s your will-power that’s keeping me,’ responded the 
spirit, ‘and I can’t get away if I want to.’ 

Suddenly a light flashed across Tompkins’ mind. ‘ Look 
here, old sonny,’ he said in a conciliatory way; ‘I don’t quite 
understand this will bizness. Tell us all about it, will yer ?’ 
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‘I will if you'll promise to let me go when I’ve done,’ replied 
the spirit. 

‘ All right,’ said Tompkins, ‘ I’ll let yer go. And now let’s hear 
the yarn.’ 

It was a long time before Tompkins fully grasped the facts of 
the matter, and I will not weary the reader by relating the con- 
versation in full, but will tell as shortly as I can the gist of the 
spirit’s communication. 

His will-power, Tompkins was informed, was of such extra- 
ordinary development that by merely bringing it to bear upon 
persons who were sufficiently near to come under his influence, he 
could, in nearly every case, hold their will in a sort of mesmeric 
spell, especially if they were at all lacking in force of character. 
Spirits being such ethereal beings were particularly susceptible to 
this will-controlling power, and any which happened to come 
within reach of his influence were as irresistibly drawn towards 
him as is a moth toacandle. Luckily for them, he had not, up 
to the present, been aware of the capabilities he possessed, so, after 
avery short time, they were able to make their escape again. The 
unfortunate spirit who had first entered into communication with 
him would not have spoken had it not been that Tompkins had 
expressed with such force and energy his wish to know what was 
troubling him as to amount toa positive command which the will- 
enthralled spirit was unable to resist, being a shade particularly 
lacking in will-power. Hac Tompkins ordered the spirits to speak 
to him before, they would have been obliged to do so; but although 
he had often wondered what the strange haunting sensation was, and 
had used very bad language on the subject, he had never expressed 
himself in a way that had the force of an injunction ora command, 
and consequently they had not felt bound to enlighten him. It 
was of course quite against their interests to betray the power 
that Tompkins held over them to that gentleman himself, as 
disembodied souls have a great love of liberty, and strongly object 
to being enthralled by the force of a mortal will. 

After the spirit had put Tompkins in possession of the facts of 
the case as related above, he asked that he might be released 
from the will-bondage which held him, as he was anxious to get 
away again. 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time, stranger,’ said Tompkins; ‘ what’s 
your hurry?’ 

‘I’ve got something I want to do, so please don’t keep me any 
longer,’ supplicated the spirit. 

‘And what is it you want to do so particular important, my 
buck ?’ asked Tompkins, ‘if you will excuse my curiosity.’ 
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‘Td rather not say,’ said his visitor. 

* Oh, but you'll have to say,’ remarked Tompkins, who was just 
beginning to realise his powers; ‘else I'll tighten up this here 
will-bizness, and keep you here till you squeak.’ 

‘ You're a nasty, untruthful man!’ howled the captive spirit ; 
‘it’s only an essay on Jones's razor strops. Mr. Jones has offered 
a prize of a hundred pounds for the best essay on razor strops, and 
we’ve been trying who could write the best, and I want to get back 
and read mine to the other spirits because I know it'll beat the 
lot.’ 

‘TI should like to hear that essay,’ said Tompkins, ‘as I’m par- 
ticularly interested in the razor-strop bizness. Suppose you was 
to tell me it, just to pass the time away like. Don’t be too quick, 
as I should like to write it down.’ 

‘I don’t want to,’ yelled the spirit. ‘You said you'd let me 
go when I told you all about the will.’ 

‘ Are you going to tell us that essay ? or shall I tighten up the 
will-power, and fix you bere till next Christmas? said Tompkins 
in an uncompromising voice. 

Thus abjured, the unfortunate spirit related the essay, word by 
word, his captor writing it down as he went along. 

‘You can go now,’ said Tompkins when it was finished ; ‘ that’s 
areal good essay, that is, slick up, and no mistake. Good mornin’, 
I’m going to put in for that thar’ hundred pounds, and I kinder 
guess that essay’ll take the prize.’ 

‘You're a mean, false, lying, deceitful scoundrel! You're a 
ragamuffin and ablackguard! You're a “marauding cuckoo,” that’s 
what you are!’ howled the infuriated spirit, quoting the words 
used of Mr. Bright by Lord Randolph Churchill, and thereby 
showing himself to be a spirit versed in the polished courtesies of 
political controversy. 

Tompkins only chuckled, however, as he buttoned up the paper 
in his breast coat-pocket, and took a cab to the office where the 
essays had to be delivered. He was only just in time, for the com 
petition closed that day, but the spirit’s essay was out and out the 
best, and to his great delight Tompkins received the promised 
cheque. After that he concluded to go into the spirit business 
altogether ; so he hurried home, and locked himself in his own 
room again on the watch for spirits. Before long he experienced 
the strange haunting sensation, and turning on the will-screw, 
felt pretty sure that he’d hooked a pretty big fish by the efforts it 
was making to escape. This time it was the spirit of a distin- 
guished scientific man lately deceased, and in the course of half- 
an-hour, Tompkins had wrung from the unwilling spirit a paper 
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which contained in a few pages the study of alifetime. Tompkins 
was used to seeing people in a passion, but he felt really fearful 
lest the spirit should do some serious damage in his fury at being 
robbed of the fruits of his labours by a ‘systematic scoundrel,’ as 
he called his captor. But he was powerless to do Tompkins any 
material harm at present, although he promised to make it ‘ warm’ 
for him when his turn came to enter the spirit-realm, a threat 
which that gentleman treated with the contempt it deserved. And 
so Tompkins went on sucking the brains (or what corresponded to 
brains) of the unfortunate spirits who came within reach of his 
malign influence, and sending the product of his thefts to the 
reviews and magazines, with the result narrated in the previous 
chapter. I shrink from mentioning the names of the illustrious 
dead whose spirits were thus robbed of their intellectual treasures 
by this unprincipled ruffian. It was no wonder that the critics in 
noticing his contributions remarked that they were ‘strangely 
reminded of the late distinguished Mr. So-and-So in reading Mr. 
Nathaniel B. Tompkins’ most recent poem ;’ or that the ‘ taking 
style in which this article is written recalls the late lamented Mr. 
What’s-his-name in his happiest moment.’ What the late Mr. 
What’s-his-name’s most miserable moment was like, I don’t know 
and I don’t want to. All Ican say is that when the article which 
reminded the reviewer of his ‘ happiest’ one was obtained from the 
late distinguished gentleman, the bad language which formed a 
running accompaniment to it was so profuse and violent as to lead 
even Tompkins to remonstrate with the spirit on the subject. 
When he had an ‘order’ to execute for special information 
‘upon some important subject, Tompkins would retire to his room, 
and interview every spirit that came within his influence, letting 
him go again if unable to furnish anything of value upon the case 
in point, until at last he hit upon the one he wanted, and then he 
would stick to him like a leech until he had pumped him 
thoroughly dry. He had no fear that his gift of will-control would 
ever leave him, as he had taken the trouble to ascertain how 
matters stood from one of bis captives. This spirit had told him 
that his power would continue as long as he lived, subject only to 
one condition, and that was that if any spirit ever succeeded in 
causing him to feel terror, even for a few moments, his will-con- 
trolling influence would thereby be overcome, and his power gone 
for ever. This, however, Tompkins felt no anxiety about, as he had 
already interviewed the spirits of murderers, would-be-poets, 
burglars, autograph-collectors, resurrectionists, tax-gatherers, and 
other desperadoes without as much as turning a hair, so that he had 
no cause for unea*iness in that respect. The most inconvenient 
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thing in the whole affair was that after he had been in a place for 
about three weeks or a month, all the spirits in the neighbourhood 
got to know of the unprincipled designs which he entertained 
towards their fraternity, and systematically abstained from coming 
anywhere within range of his malign influence, so that his newly 
found means of making a fortune seemed likely to meet with a 
premature end. After he had ‘ worked’ a district as he called it, 
until the spiritual supply began to show signs of running short, he 
would wisely transfer himself, therefore, and his pen, ink, and 
paper, to ‘fresh woods and pastures new,’ where the unsuspecting 
spirits would come buzzing round him with the most artless con- 
fidence, until they, too, had learnt the cruel lesson of experience, 
and betaken themselves out of reach of his dreaded power. And 
so Tompkins went on, pitching his tent every two or three weeks 
in a different locality, and living upon the intellectual acquire- 
ments of the unfortunate spirits who happened to be quartered in that 
portion of the globe, until all America was ringing with the fame 
and renown of his apparently marvellous wisdom and learning. 

One day Tompkins had a very big case in hand, for which, if 
he succeeded in obtaining any information, he was promised an 
unusually large fee. He felt that if he was to get any spiritual 
help on the matter, it must be from the shade of a very distin- 
guished and learned man indeed; so he retired to his room, armed 
with an extra supply of pen, ink, and paper, in order to prosecute 
his search. He interviewed some fifteen or sixteen spirits, none 
of whom could give him the information he required, and then he 
felt that he was in the immediate neighbourhood of a spirit of 
unusual force and strength, judging from the desperate efforts it 
made to escape from his all-powerful influence. ‘ ’Tarnation take 
the pesky thing!’ said Tompkins, as he got red in the face in his 
efforts to exert an unusual amount of will-power upon the re- 
bellious shade. ‘I never came across such a darned ornery cuss 
in my life, but I guess he’s hooked now. ‘Pears he’s gettin’ 
feebler-like. I kinder reckon I’ve lined a big fish this time ; let’s 
see who he is. Is there a spirit there?’ 

There was no reply. The spirit was evidently sulky and un- 
willing to come to terms. 

‘All right, colonel,’ said Tompkins, as he grit his teeth in his 
efforts to turn on the will-tap a screw higher, and got as purple in 
the face as a turkey-cock ; ‘all right, my boy, we'll soon see who’s 
master. Come now, no nonsense! Who’s there?’ 

He had conquered. There was a moment’s silence, and then 
a sullen, surly reply: ¢ A spirit.’ 

* Yes, so I calculate ;’ said he, * but who?’ 
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‘Nathaniel B. Tompkins,’ said the voice sternly, ‘I am the 
spirit of your deceased mother-in-law ; I demand that : 

‘What!’ yelled Tompkins as his jaw dropped in abject 
horror, ‘ the devil you are! Here, I say, let’s get out of this!’ 
and knocking the table over in his haste, he bolted for the door 
with a face as white as cream cheese. There, however, his tem- 
porary panic subsided, and with a very sheepish look he turned 
back to the table, muttering to himself: ‘ Well, it was a shock, 
but the old gal can’t do no harm now, so I may as well hear what 
she’s got to say.’ And then he turned on the will-power, and in 
a conciliatory voice said: ‘And what may you happen to want, 
mother-in-law ?’ 

But there was no reply. Tompkins had exhibited fear in the 
presence of the spirits, and his power was gone for ever. 
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Mr. EpmunpD ELLISON was a young gentleman who had been called 
to the bar and hoped some day to live by his profession. In the 
meantime he lived upon his income, pursued an irregular course 
of study, and paid long visits to his relations in the country. This 
young man was sitting one morning at breakfast with an aunt of 
his, called Mrs. Marston, a childless widow, and two of his cousins, 
Ellen and Louisa Ellison. 

‘ Aunt Ellen,’ said Louisa, ‘I can do nothing but stare at your 
new parlour-maid.’ 

‘My dear, why? What is remarkable about her ?’ 

‘She is so pretty, for one thing; but it is not so much that. 
She is not a bit like a servant. She is like a lady. I have tried 
her in all sorts of ways. Did you know she understood French ?’ 

‘No, but that’s not so rare nowadays. She is a very superior 
girl and an excellent servant, not at all above her work. I hope 
you won’t put any notions of the kind into her head.’ 

‘Oh, no; and I don’t think she would give me the opportunity. 
But I can’t help wondering about her. She speaks so nicely, and 
walks like a lady, quite differently from an ordinary servant. She 
is like a waiting maid on the stage.’ 

‘My dear Louisa, I don’t think there is anything at all thea- 
trical about her. She is an extremely nice, quiet girl.’ 

‘Louie reads too many novels,’ her sister hastened to say, and 
Edmund, seeing that his aunt was not well pleased, started another 
subject. 

A few minutes later the parlour-maid came in to bring the 
morning’s letters, and naturally enough Edmund looked at her. 
Certainly Louie was right ; this was not at all a maid-servant of 
the ordinary type. She was, in the first place, exceedingly hand- 
some, and had a grave, reserved, and dignified face. Her few words 
of answer to a question of Mrs. Marston’s were spoken in a clear, 
sweet voice, and with an accent of singular refinement. She 
moved softly and gracefully ; and she had, in her plain print gown, 
white cap and apron, a strange air of being remarkably well 
dressed. 

‘I think you are right about that parlour-maid, Louie,’ said 
Edmund to his cousin, by-and-by, ‘She is a most striking 
person.’ 
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*To tell the truth, she alarms me a little,’ said Louie; ‘she is 
so impressive and so severe.’ 

‘Yes, she looks severe. I should think she was rather un- 
approachable to the other servants. Where did Aunt Ellen get 
her?’ 

‘Oh, she came from another situation in the usual way, and 
with an excellent character; and Aunt Ellen and Barker don’t 
appear to have noticed anything odd in her. Perhaps she has 
been an actress in a second-rate theatre and caught the trick of 
moving and speaking like that.’ 

‘It must have been a first-rate theatre, I think,’ said Edmund, 
smiling a little at the vast difference between the staid and com- 
posed manner of his aunt’s paragon of parlour-maids and the 
vivacious airs and graces of an inferior actress. 

They fell to talking of other things, and Edmund thought no 
more of Caroline, the parlour-maid, until she again came into his 
sight at lunch time. He was then struck anew by everything that 
he had observed before, and the riddle began to lay a stronger 
hold upon his curiosity. For assuredly there was a riddle. This 
young woman’s peculiarities were not merely those of a manner 
that might perhaps have been acquired. Watching her, he noticed 
that her hands were long, finely moulded, and distinctively high- 
bred; her face on observation lost the character of sternness and 
remained proud and quietly sad. 

He continued his scrutiny for two or three days and noted 
many little facts about her. He remarked that she wore no cheap 
ornaments, that the colours of her dresses were well chosen, and 
that her manner was always even and self-possessed. But at the 
end of these days he was no nearer to a consistent theory about 
her than at the beginning. He spoke of her again to Louie. 

‘TI have been noticing this mysterious Caroline,’ said he, ‘and 
she seems more mysterious than ever.’ 

‘I am getting used to her,’ said Louie, ‘and I begin to think 
with Aunt Ellen, that she is chiefly remarkable for being such an 
excellent servant.’ 

Edmund was a little disappointed. His own curiosity had 
become engaged, and it was chilling to be reminded that there 
might after all be nothing to be curious about. 

‘I wish you would ask her something about herself,’ said he, 
after a minute or so. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t!’ cried Louie. ‘ Aunt Ellen wouldn’t like it. 
And, besides, it would seem so very odd. What excuse could I 
have? She never looks tired, or ill, or does her work badly. And 
then, suppose she really told me some very extraordinary story, 
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what should I do? I should feel that I ought to tell Aunt Ellen, 
and yet I should feel that it was not fair to tell her. Oh,no; it is 
a great mistake to try and know too much about one’s servants 
Mamma always says so.’ 

Edmund said no more, and his further observation of Caroline 
proceeded in silence. It was the problem that interested him, 
not the girl; he wondered and conjectured, calmly and critically. 
One Sunday evening he met Caroline walking alone in the village, 
and having by this time noted every point of indoor observation, 
was quite excited by the opportunity of judging such details as 
bonnet and mantle. Both were simple in the extreme, yet when 
he saw her in this walking costume, Edmund’s last lingering doubt 
was at an end. She was not, by rights, a servant; no, nor even a 
shop girl; she was a woman trained in the ways of good society. 
And with this conviction, which was equally inexplicable and 
immovable, an element of pity and sympathy crept in. Beside 
the interest in the mystery began to arise an interest in the 
woman. She occupied his mind more and more. He grew to be 
inwardly attentive whenever she was in the room, and to let no 
word or movement of hers escape him. And in proportion as this 
new, this personal, interest increased, there increased with it an 
unconsidered and almost unrecognised desire of concealment. But 
several days passed uneventfully, and brought no new food to his 
ever hungrier curiosity. 

At last one morning he went the length of getting up early in 
order to find her laying the table for breakfast. He came down 
quietly ; the dining-room door was open ; he heard her singing to 
herself as she moved about the room. He stopped short and stood 
still outside. What was this? She was singing the complaint 
from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’: ‘Che fard, o che fard, senza Eurydice.’ 

Now the song is familiar enough, and Edmund knew it well ; 
but was ever any English servant-maid known to sing it? He 
felt quite a rush*of sudden pleasure, and did not pause at the 
moment to inquire of himself wherefore. He gathered himself 
together and went in. The song instantly stopped. 

‘Good morning, Caroline.’ 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

‘That’s rather an unusual song you were singing.’ 

For a moment he fancied that she looked confused, but her 
voice was quite undisturbed as she replied: ‘I have heard the 
young ladies sing it.’ 

She went away at that point, and when presently she returned, 
bringing eggs and rolls, it was he who was confused, for she caught 
him singing, ‘ Che. fard.’ 
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In the same moment Nelly came bustling in, exclaiming in 
surprise at finding her cousin down before her. 

Edmund replied gaily. He was in excellent spirits; he seemed, 
as Louisa presently told him, like a man who had just heard good 
news. 

Later in the day, when he was left alone, he found a new wish 
reigning in his thoughts; a wish so urgent as to be almost a 
resolution. He must, he would, speak to Caroline, explain to her his 
pity, his sympathy, his eager desire to be permitted to do something 
for her. Her image, on which he had now brooded for ten days, 
had become very moving to him; and it had also become very near. 
To him her external self, with all its slight changes of aspect, and 
her inner self, as he conceived it, and her anomalous position were 
the familiar tenants of his brain; he had almost forgotten that 
this intimacy of the thoughts was but one-sided. He had not as 
yet made out any plan or fixed any time for speaking to Caroline; 
he had only perceived clearly that he could not be satisfied until 
he had done so. 

Nelly remarked, after dinner, that she wanted a book taken 
up to the vicarage, and that she feared the gardener had already 
gone home. 

‘I would send one of the maids,’ said Mrs. Marston, ‘ but it is 
Caroline’s evening out, so I don’t like to send her on an errand.’ 

‘Oh, give me your book, Nelly; I'll take it,’ said Edmund. 

It was so much the natural thing that he should say this, that 
no one thought of suspecting a secondary motive. Probably he 
would have said it without any such motive; but he had one, and 
his conscience reproved him He took the book and carried it 
upstairs, but lingered, watching from his window, which com- 
manded the garden gate, till he saw Caroline go out. Then he 
hastened down. 

‘Aren’t you gone yet, Edmund?’ cried Louisa, as he passed 
the open door of the room. 

And Edmund, as he answered, held an addressed letter rather 
ostentatiously in his hand. He had written it earlier in the day, 
but duplicity was gaining upon him, and he hoped it might be 
taken for granted that he had stayed to write. 

He hurried out. Caroline was still in sight. That was well. 
Then he would go slowly. He loitered along idly. Caroline 
walked at a good pace, and turned aside from the village. This 
road would take her through a bit of copse, and across a common. 
Edmund instantly struck aside, and took a circuitous route towards 
the copse. By putting forth his utmost speed, he hoped to enter 
from the farther end, and meet her about midway, The path 
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through the copse was a good deal frequented ; still, it was less 
open than the common, and the villagers, after all, were but the 
villagers. 

Caroline, walking slowly between the trees, presently came to 
a little wooden bench, and sat down. This point, if Edmund had 
but known it, was generally the goal of her ‘ evening out’ walk. 
But Edmund did not know, and as he came farther and farther 
into the copse and saw no figure upon the path, he began to feel 
keenly disappointed. But suddenly he saw her sitting quietly 
with her hands folded in her lap; he came to her side and stood 
still, She looked up, a little surprised, perhaps, but, as usual, 
calm and collected. 

‘I am glad I have found you here,’ said Edmund. ‘I wanted 
to speak to you.’ 

His tone was very serious—more serious, perhaps, than he knew 
or intended. Caroline did not, as he had rather feared she might, 
show either alarm or distrust. She, in her position as a servant, 
had had many opportunities of judging Edmund, and her estimate 
of him was high. If he wanted to speak to her, it would be 
because he had really something to say. She listened, therefore, 
with grave attention. 

‘I can’t help seeing,’ said he—‘ no one could help seeing—that 
the position which you are occupying in my aunt’s house is not 
natural to you. You are not accustomed to bea servant. You 
are an educated woman. Cannot something be done to give you 
back the life for which you are fit ?’ 

Caroline did not hasten to reply. Her manner of hearing him 
would alone have sufficed to convince him that she was not what 
she chose to seem. There was neither the flutter nor the humility 
of one who felt herself socially inferior. 

‘It is very kind of you to say this,’ said she. ‘ But I do not 
wish for any different life. The way I am living now is my own 
choice, my own action.’ 

* But it doesn’t—it can’t—satisfy you.’ 

She hesitated a little. ‘It satisfies me as well as any life 
could now. All that I hope or wish is to be let alone.’ 

Edmund reddened. ‘ You make me feel,’ said he,‘ that I have 
been impertinent and intrusive.’ 

She put out her harid quickly. ‘No, no. No, indeed. But 
if anyone began to talk about me or wonder about me, I should 
have to go away.’ 

* You won’t go away because of this, to-night, these few words 
of mine?’ exclaimed Edmund, alarmed by some such menace in 
her face. 
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Again she hesitated a little. ‘You said,’ said she, ‘ that no 
one could. help seeing that I was not a seryant. Have other 
people said so to you, and you to them?’ 

She spoke in a voice less guarded and restrained than before, 
and the tone of appeal moved Edmund exceedingly. 

‘My cousin Louie noticed it at first; she said a word or two, 
the first day I was here. That made me notice you. Afterwards, 
about a week back, when I spoke to her, she did not seem to see 
the difference so plainly. Since then, I have spoken to no one, 
but I, myself, have seen the difference more and more clearly, 
until I could no longer help speaking to you. But my aunt seems 
never to have seen it—or Nelly.’ 

She smiled, a strange, wondering little smile, half sarcastic 
and wholly sad, and did not speak. Perhaps she supposed that he 
would now depart. But his mind was not yet at ease, and he 
presently said: ‘ You won’t make me feel that I have driven you 
away, will you?’ 

Caroline considered, doubtfully, and answered in her turn by a 
question. 

‘Can I be quite sure that you will forget all about this, and 
never speak to me again, except as your aunt’s servant ?’ 

‘ As to forgetting,’ returned Edmund honestly, ‘it is no use to 
say I shall forget, because I shan’t. That’s beyond my power to 
promise. But Ill do all in my power not to trouble you by a word 
or look, to remind you that I have not forgotten.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Caroline. And as he still made no sign of 
intending to leave the place, she stood up and turned to go on. 

‘One word,’ said Edmund, rather hurriedly. ‘I don’t know, of 
course, how you are circumstanced. But I should be so glad—may 
I hope, if you should be in need of a friend, you will think of me 
as one?’ 

‘I will, indeed. Thank you so much.’ 

She made, for the moment, no pretence of being other than his 
equal, and gave him her hand frankly. 

Edmund went on to the vicarage with Nelly’s book, and Caro- 
line walked on, through the copse, to the common; and it may 
fairly be supposed that the thoughts of each were chiefly busy with 
the words of the other. 

The young man abstained carefully from coming down iahe to 
breakfast the next morning. He even abstained from looking 
at Caroline when she came into the room in the course of the 
meal. As for her, she wore her accustomed look of composed self- 
possession. 

Edmund was not at home that day to lunch, and came in late 
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in the afternoon. The rooms were empty, and tea was presently 
brought him by Caroline. 

‘Is my aunt out?’ he asked. 

‘Mrs. Marston and the young ladies are gone to Copley, and 
will be home to dinner,’ she replied. 

Both had spoken scrupulously in character ; but both felt that 
this was but an ostrich-like pretence. He watched her set every- 
thing ready for him, and light a little spirit lamp beneath a brass 
kettle, and as be watched her it seemed to him amazing that any 
human being could be so blind as to take her for a mere average 
parlour-maid. 

She had left the room perhaps five minutes when the bell was 
rung violently. She hastened up, and saw a stream of water 
running over the table. Edmund was standing in the middle of 
the room. 

‘I have overturned this kettle,’ said he, turning but half round 
as he spoke. 

‘Have you scalded yourself?’ asked Caroline, in a steady 
voice. 

‘Why, yes, a little. It was a clumsy thing to do.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said she; and he held out his right hand, from 
which he had pushed up the sleeve. 

Both wrist and hand were scalded, not indeed very severely, 
but sufficiently to cause much pain, and to demand prompt attend- 
ance. Caroline made no exclamation, but she was as pale as the 
sufferer himself. ; - 

‘It wants some oil, and to be bound up,’ said she. ‘That will 
ease the pain. Had you not better let a doctor see it?’ 

‘ No—there’s not so much of it.’ 

‘I think you had better,’ she persisted, and went away. 

She told her tale in the kitchen, asked for oil and linen, and 
sent the housemaid with directions to the gardener to fetch a 
doctor. Mrs. Barker, the housekeeper, was always flurried and 
helpless in the face of an accident, and was thankful to receive 
instructions instead of giving them. She hurried away to fetch 
old linen, and Caroline returned with a flask of salad oil to the 
drawing-room, where she anointed and bandaged the injured arm 
with the utmost gentleness. Edmund, even under these unusual 
circumstances, observed his promise punctually, and suffered no 
word or look of any significance to escape him. But when each 
knows that the word or look would be there, is the suppression of 
much avail ? 

It was Caroline who seemed almost willing to let the barrier 
fall. ‘Does it hurt very much?’ she asked when the bandaging 
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was finished, and Mrs. Barker had gone for a cloth to dry the 
table. 

‘It does hurt,’ he confessed; and she looked at him with eyes 
of deep commiseration, so that he could no longer doubt that her 
fortitude was fortitude indeed, and in no degree coldness of heart. 

A little later came home the aunt and cousins full of pity and 
exclamations. 

‘And to think that we were all out, and that there was nobody 
to do anything for you,’ said Mrs. Marston. 

‘Oh, but the whole household was waiting on me,’ said Edmund, 
lightly ; ‘ Barker fetched me rags, and Caroline bandaged me up, 
and Jane ran to send for the doctor.’ 

‘Tam glad that Barker was so sensible,’ said Mrs. Marston ; 
‘she generally loses her head in an emergency. And Edmund 
suffered Mrs. Barker’s praises to go unchalienged. 

The young man lay awake that night, feverish and unable to 
sleep for pain; and all through the night Caroline’s look of 
compassion haunted him. For such a look he would be content to 
scald himself as often as she would be content to look. He found 
himself brought face to face with this thought, and stopped short 
with something like dismay to contemplate it. Was it possible 
that he could be in love with a woman of whom he only knew with 
certainty that she had abandoned the station of a gentlewoman 
for that of a servant-maid? But in the moment of shaping sucha 
question he assured himself indignantly that this was not all he 
knew. Had he not watched her day by day, and seen her always 
dignified and gentle, full in every word and action of a refinement 
that could only belong to a noble-minded woman? As he recalled 
her image, he felt the influence of something sweet, sad, and 
exquisitely harmonious. What was the story behind that self- 
controlled face? Surely she must have gone through strange and 
profound trouble; she spoke hopelessly of her own life; she declared 
that she desired nothing. He was sure—his mind refused to be 
otherwise than sure—that she was not to blame. Yet the more 
he thought of her, the less could he frame a possible explanation of 
her past and her present. 

The next day was a troubled and anxious one for him. He 
began to dread that he might betray himself to his relations. To 
ask Caroline for a piece of bread, to let her fill his glass, to speak 
to her as to an ordinary attendant, was more than he could trust 
himself to do. It filled him with the strangest twofold feelings 
when she performed any such service for him; he was indignant 
that she should fulfil such tasks, and at the same time he ex- 
perienced an odd, half-humiliating delight. At one moment he 
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felt like King Cophetua, and at the next like the squire’s son of 
low degree who wooed a king’s daughter. And so out of the 
tumult of his emotions a determination evolved itself. He must 
go away from the place, and before he went he must speak to 
Caroline. 

In the afternoon, when Caroline had brought in tea, and was 
again lighting that little lamp, he said to his cousin: ‘ Louie, 
will you write me a post-card to tell Jim I shall be home on 
Monday ?’ 

‘On Monday, Edmund! so soon? Why, this is Saturday.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but I think I must go back. There are two or 
three reasons.’ 

‘I could give four or five for your staying.’ 

‘So could I,’ said Edmund with a little sigh. ‘ But I must go 
all the same.’ 

Caroline of course gave no sign that she so much as heard this 
conversation ; but she understood that the resolve was meant for 
her ears too, and told herself that it was more delicate and 
courteous on his part to go. 

On Sunday Edmund found himself extremely restless and un- 
happy. It is to be feared that he encouraged a belief in the 
terrible severity of his physical sufferings. In the evening he 
strolled out alone, refusing companionship on the ground that his 
state of temper made him intolerable to himself, and that he did 
not desire to be equally disagreeable to anyone else. And when 
he was gone the three ladies agreed among themselves that not 
even the best tempered of men could endure pain fairly well. 

Edmund walked, first, to the little wood where he had before 
met Caroline. He had a great fear that she might be gone to 
church and that he should miss her. But as he walked hastily 
along the woodland path, he saw a slowly advancing figure before 
him. Yes, she was here. He hurried on and came up with 
her. 

‘I did so hope that I might find you here,’ said he. 

She paused and looked at him with a face of extreme gravity. 
His own tone had been serious and free from any intrusive note of 
compliment. She seemed willing to leave him a moment for 
explanation before she uttered any reproof. 

‘I know that I was not to speak to you again; but I must. I 
am going to-morrow morning, you know that. I would not have 
tried to speak to you until this evening.’ 

She was still silent ; but the absence of reproof was in itself a 
permission to proceed. She had walked on, but had slackened 
her pace, and Edmund walked beside her. 
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‘I must speak to you for this once, not as what you pretend to 
be—I beg your pardon—as what you seem to be—but as what 
you are.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ she interrupted hastily. 

‘I mean that I must speak to you as if we had met in the 
ordinary way that equals meet each other—as if you had been my 
aunt’s visitor.’ 

She put no second question, but her glance betrayed some 
discomposure. 

‘I never can think of you otherwise than as if I had met you 
so. The only difference is that I might have told you then in my 
aunt’s drawing-room what now I have to tell you here—that I 
shall never be really happy again if you tell me to go away from 
you and to lose sight of you.’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ cried she. But Edmund continued. 

‘I cannot stop. You must hear me out. It is no trifling 
matter. You must let me speak plainly and give me a plain 
answer.’ 

‘Oh, this is all a mistake!’ murmured Caroline. She was 
very much moved now, disturbed, agitated. Her voice was full of 
pain. 

‘No; it is no mistake,’ said Edmund. ‘I am not a susceptible 
fool who fancies himself in love with a dozen women one after 
another, nor yet a boy to follow a moment’s impulse. I know what 
I feel and I have thought of what I say. And I say this: that you 
are the only woman whom, deep down in my heart, I have ever 
cared or wished to think of as my wife.’ 

‘But you don’t know anything about me. It is madness.’ 

‘I know a great deal about you. I have watched you, day 
after day, for weeks. I know that you are brave and strong, and 
self-controlled and gentle. I know that I would believe your 
single word against the world. I don’t ask you to love me now— 
it isn’t possible—but let me see you; let me have a chance of your 
knowing me.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said she, and they walked on for some few yards in 
silence. A little sound, a quick-caught breath, startled him; 
looking at her he saw that tears were running down her face. He 
gave an impulsive movement, a half-spoken word—she lifted her 
hand and stopped him. 

‘I must tell you,’ said she; ‘I must tell you about myself. 
They came to the little seat among the trees. She sat down and 
Edmund sat by her, waiting. Her few tears were over; she was 
her calm self again. 

‘To begin with,’ said she, ‘my name is not Caroline Sharphill ; 
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it is Caroline Montague.’ She stopped there, and looked at him. 
‘I thought, perhaps, the name might be familiar to you.’- But he 
shook his head. ‘I have not any father and mother; they died 
long ago. I lived with an uncle and aunt and cousins. I hada 
rich cousin on my father’s side, whom I used to go and see some- 
times, and who was supposed to be likely, as they said, to “ do some- 
thing for me.” When I was about eighteen, my cousin sent for me 
to go and live with him. He was old and nearly always ill. He 
was always altering his will and threatening to alter it, and 
talking about leaving his money to this person and that person.’ 
She paused a moment. ‘There was some one else. I had 
known him before, at my uncle’s; we cared for each other, but all 
his people were against it; he was not so very well off, but he was 
very clever, and had very good prospects; they thought it would 
ruin his future if he married a poor woman. And then at my 
cousin’s I saw him again. And so time went on for three years. 
We were engaged at last. And then, at last, my cousin had been 
getting worse, and he had to take a preparation of morphia, a 
few drops at a time, in water. I had to give it him—no one else 
—and the morphia was kept locked up, and I had the key. And 
one day my cousin made another will; I knew about it; he told 
me that he left nearly everything tome. And that night he died 
—died of poisoning by morphia.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Edmund suddenly. He knew now why he had been 
expected to know the name of Caroline Montague. He remem- 
bered the case. It had been the talk of all England for a week 
three years ago ; to this day, when the matter happened to be re- 
called, opinions were divided as to the girl’s innocence or guilt. 
He remembered suddenly that he had thought her probably guilty, 
and the thought stabbed him now like a knife. The pang which 
he had felt in hearing of her lover was gone; he only longed now 
to assure her of his belief in her. The protestation in words 
seemed almost an insult; he put his hand out quickly and took 
hers. She answered by a look of gratitude that changed all her 
face. Only then did he guess how much she must have suffered. 
From that moment he knew that they were friends at least. 

‘Then there was the trial,’ she began, but Edmtnd stopped 
her. 

‘I know—I know all about that. The verdict was Not guilty, 
of course; it could not be otherwise.’ 

‘It ought to have been Not proven, like the old Scotch 
courts; I was not “not guilty” in people’s eyes. No, nor am 
Tnow. I have heard people speak of it—at dinner parties, while 
I stood behind their chairs. I refused my cousin’s money ; I have 
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never touched a penny of it. I broke off my engagement. And 
then, when I had to earn my own living, I chose to be a servant. 
How could I go and teach people’s children without letting them 
know who I was? But I don’t feel that it is wrong to call myself 
Caroline Sharphill as a parlour-maid. And no one guesses; no 
one thinks of finding meso. As for the work, I don’t mind it; 
I am much more independent than I should be as a governess; I 
have my free time to myself, and I earn my living honestly.’ 

‘But in all this is no answer to me,’ said Edmund. ‘It makes 
no difference to me. I love you, and I know you. If you can love 
me, all this is no barrier between us.’ 

‘It is, it is. I could not marry you and bring you this; you 
don’t know what it is. I should be a curse upon you, and I should 
know it. It is impossible, perfectly impossible.’ 

‘Is it impossible because you still love another man?’ 

‘If that were the reason I should have told you. No, that is 
over. I could never give anyone that first unreasoning love again ; 
but if things were different, I can imagine that I might give what 
would be really better and even really truer.’ 

‘To me—you could give it to me?’ 

‘Hush, hush! I, as I am, can love nobody. It is all gone. 
Thoughts of that sort cannot lodge with me. To you I feel—oh, 
I can’t tell you what I feel of gratitude and thankfulness. You 
have made the world easier to me and better. You have eased 
the feeling that I have, so often, of being more alone than if I were 
dead.’ 

She laid her second hand above his—his left, unwounded 
hand, that still held hers, and pressed it close between them. 

‘ My friend, my dear, dear friend,’ said she, and then, unloosing 
her hands, she added geutly, ‘ And now, go.’ 

‘Go!’ echoed Edmund in the blankest surprise. ‘Go—when 
you have just told me that I am some help and comfort to you! 
Don’t you understand? That’s all I care about; these other out- 
side things are all nothing.’ : 

‘Indeed you must go,’ she answered. ‘I tell you in plain words, 
I cannot marry you or anyone. It would be my unhappiness. I 
speak from my own point of view-—it is the only way in such a 
matter. And you must believe that, indeed, I am speaking the 
simple truth.’ 

‘Your unhappiness—it would be your unhappiness—oh, that’s 
a hard saying!’ 

She did not repeat it; her silence was enough. 

‘Do you say so because of this doubt, this hateful accusation ?.’ 

She took a moment to shape her answer. : 
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‘I say so because I do not love you. Whether it would be 
possible that I might, except for this, I can’t tell. I don’t know 
what I might be now, except for this. But this is,and I am what 
Iam. Oh, Mr. Ellison, don’t torment me. You don't know what 
it is to be compelled to go down again into the deep places of my 
own soul, I had begun to live placidly—all on the surface—and 
now I shall have to remember again.’ 

‘I will go,’ said Edmund. ‘The one thing for me now is to 
clear you. Not that it matters tome. There needs no disproof 
tomy mind. But it must be possible to prove it to others as well ; 
and that shall be my work. I will come back to you to tell you 
that the last doubt is gone.’ 

Her sad smile had something inscrutable in it. 

‘ That is quite impossible,’ said she. ‘ All that could be done 
was done before; and all that you can do for me you have done 
already.’ 

‘I shall try,’ he answered; ‘and if I fail, then I shall come 
back and do all I can to urge you to see this as I see it, as a mere 
imaginary vapour, a nothing, unworthy to be reckoned between a 
man and a woman who have any sincere esteem for each other.’ 

‘I wish,’ she answered, as she stood up from the low seat, ‘ that 
I could prevail upon you not to waste another thought upon all 
this. I know so well the wretchedness of it all. Believe me, 
believe me, I can never be anything to you.’ 

‘It is too late to say that. You are more to me already than 
anything in the world. If I should never see your face again it 
would be a happiness to me to work for you, to try with every 
power of mind and body to move away only one little point of the 
things that make people doubt you.’ 

Caroline heard him in silence, and kept her eyes fixed upon the 
ground. Yet her emotion as she listened was stronger even than 
his as he spoke. For three years now no words of affection or of 
help had been addressed to her; she had been solitary and 
unregarded, and had felt that solitude and disregard were the 
highest happiness for which she might dare to hope. And now 
she was hearing such words as a woman at her happiest can hardly 
hear unmoved from a man whom she holds highly. To the dull 
day-by-day obscurity of her forgotten path she had schooled herself ; 
but to see the cup set at her lips again, and to have to put it by— 
for that she was not ready. It was but three years since she had 
been passionate, eager, and hopeful ; the crushed-down longings for 
happiness cried out again. Why should she suffer for ever, she 
who had done no wrong? But she was too strong a woman to be 
carried away thus, and the habit of pain has its weight, like other 
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habits. It was not long before she could answer quietly: ‘ If it is 
so, I am very, very sorry. I wish for my own sake, as well as yours, 
that you would forget me. Don’t let me have the burden of 
knowing that I have brought pain and trouble into another life, 
into your life, to whom I feel so strong—so achingly strong—a 
gratitude.’ 

They stood face to face a minute longer, willing to protract the 
parting—he because he loved her, she because she was firmly resolved 
to make this parting the last. And while they stood so, there was 
a sound of steps and voices along the path. Caroline betrayed no 
disturbance, but Edmund started. 

‘Here are people coming,’ he cried hastily. ‘Oh, how hard 
this is, to have to use pretence and concealment, when I only long 
to proclaim everything openly in the face of all the world !’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ said she, ‘and good-bye.’ 

He took her offered hand, held it close for an instant, and 
then sprang aside from the pathway and plunged deep into the 
thicket. 

Caroline walked on slowly, in the same direction as the approach- 
ing steps. She would keep too near to these new comers for any 
chance of further speech. Her whole mind was shaken ; her face 
was colourless, and tears were very near her eyes. She could not 
trust herself to hear Fdmund’s voice again. 

Once out of the wood she hastened to the house. It lay before 
her in the light of the sunset, calm and warm in the Sunday 
evening’s tranquillity. For the first time Caroline looked at it 
with affection and with a foretaste of regret. She had lived here 
feeling herself a stranger, but she knew, in this moment, that when 
she was away she would look back as to a home. 

Edmund fulfilled his purpose of departure next day; there 
was no other word spoken between him and Caroline. Late inthe 
afternoon Caroline went to Mrs. Marston and announced that she 
must leave her service. 

‘ Leave me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Marston. ‘ Are you not comfort- 
able? Have you had any disagreement with Barker or with 
Jane?’ 

‘Oh, no; there is no reason of that kind. I should like to tell 
you the reason if I may, but it is rather a long explanation.’ 

* Certainly ; I should wish to know it.’ 

‘I was not brought up to be a servant. I was a lady; but there 
were circumstances which made me feel obliged to earn my 
living this way. I cannot tell you what they were; but I may 
truly assure you that it is by no fault of my own that I am in 
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this position. I don’t complain of the position; I am quite 
satisfied.’ 

Mrs. Marston looked at her, wide-eyed, remembered her niece’s 
remarks, and saw for the first time that they were just. 

‘But your nephew, Mr. Ellison, found out that I was not what 
I seemed. He spoke to me with the utmost delicacy and kindness. 
And yesterday he made me an offer of marriage.’ 

‘ An offer of marriage !’ echoed Mrs. Marston in dismay. 

‘Which I refused. He talks of coming back; but my mind 
is quite made up not to allow that, and it seems the best thing I 
can do to go away.’ 

No words can do justice to Mrs. Marston’s amazement. She 
could not at first find a syllable of reply, but sat looking at 
Caroline blankly. She was tossed from emotion to emotion. 
That this should have happened under her own roof, before her 
own eyes! That Edmund should be so inconceivably rash and 
headstrong ; and then, that Caroline should refuse him! She was 
angry, and thankful, and puzzled beyond measure, all in an instant 
of time. Her sense of the becoming was altogether outraged, and 
that in so many conflicting points that no two could hold her 
attention atonce. She did not doubt a word of the story, though 
it presented both Caroline and Edmund in so entirely new a light. 

‘ But a lady to become a parlour-maid! How could you do such 
a thing?’ she murmured. 

‘I cannot explain all my reasons.’ 

‘I should not have liked it at all if 1 had known, said Mrs, 
Marston. ‘ And did Edmund really—? I can’t understand it all. 
And you to make up your mind too! You really mean not to see 
him again?’ 

‘I am quite determined. It would bea disastrous thing for 
him to marry me.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Mrs. Marston doubtfully. 

‘I must try to find another situation, and not let you know 
my address, so that he cannot possibly find me.’ 

Mrs. Marston did not know what to say. She could no longer 
speak to Caroline as her parlour-maid, and say that she would be 
sorry to lose her; on the other hand, while Caroline stood before 
her in cap and apron, she could not forget the character in which 
she had known her for several months, and speak to her as an equal 
and a stranger. Caroline stood a moment, and then, seeing her 
mistress’s dilemma, said: ‘I dare say you would rather not speak 
to me about it just at once, but I felt that I wished you to know 
the truth.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said Mrs. Marston in a mechanical sort of way ; 
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and Caroline withdrew, feeling that she had erected a strong 
barrier between Edmund and herself. 


¥ 
Three weeks later she left the house and went to a situation in 8 
a distant county. 
Edmund, meanwhile, had returned to London and set himself 1 
to read up, in old newspapers, the account of Miss Montague’s trial. 
He read breathlessly, seeing every incident in vivid imagery. A f 
line or two of description, setting forth in reporter’s English her } 


looks and bearing, held his attention and clung in his memory for 
days. It seemed to him a marvellous fact to reflect upon that he 
had read all this before with a mere idle curiosity, that he had 
been in London, and walked past the court where she was being 
tried, and given no heed. Pondering every fact, untwisting 
every link, and considering every detail, he began to incline to the 
belief—which had clearly been that of the acquitting jury—that 
there had been no murder in the matter, but a self-administered 
overdose of the accustomed medicine. Yet there were circum- 
stances that pointed towards Caroline, and on her part there was 
no explanatory statement. Possibly she had by some miscalcu- 
lation poured out a double quantity, and not even known after- 
wards whether or no she had done so. He remembered that 
she had not offered to him any explanation. Of actual—that is 
of deliberate—guilt on her part he had not an instant’s suspicion. 
The one thing immovable in the whole world was Caroline’s truth- 
fulness; he was perfectly certain that if, by any wild momentary 
temptation, she had done this thing, she would have told it in its 
true place in herstory. The look with which she had received his 
mute assurance of faith in her was enough. 

He found that the junior counsel for her defence was a man 
with whom he had a slight acquaintance. To this gentleman, Mr. 
Burke, he despatched a note, asking him whether he could spare 
him half-an-hour some evening ; and received in reply an invitation 
to dinner. Thus it happened that Edmund’s questions of life and 
death—-for such he felt them—were asked across the after-dinner 
wine. 

‘I have been looking over that curious case of the death of 
Mr. Montague,’ he began. ‘ You were for the defence.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; with Berkely. A curious case, as you say.’ 

‘What is your opinion about it—at this distance of time?’ 

‘I am like the jury, I haven’t one; never had.’ 

‘You never had an opinion ?’ 

‘Not decidedly. There was so much for and against. Did 
you ever see Miss Montague? She was a very remarkable girl.’ 
‘In what way remarkable ? ’ 
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‘Well, inj the first place, she was one of the handsomest 
women I ever saw. ‘Then she was so self-possessed, so resolute and 
so silent. That was the thing that shook me about her.’ 

‘You don't believe she did it?’ cried Edmund with some 
vehemence. 

‘Eh?’ returned the other, and, sitting up, he fixed a keen 
glance upon his guest. Presently followed the question: ‘ Where 
have you seen her?’ 

‘It doesn’t much matter where. I have seen her.’ 

‘Is she prosperous ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* A—respectable ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Not married ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Nervous, anxious ?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘And you want to sift the matter again and get a verdict in her 
favour to your own satisfaction ?’ 

‘Just so.’ 

Mr. Burke carefully lighted himself a cigarette, and when it was 
burning comfortably, proceeded: ‘ As a friend, I should advise you 
to let it alone.’ 

‘It is too late for that. And besides, I told her I should try.’ 

*‘ Ah—she set you on.’ 

‘No; of the two she dissuaded me.’ 

Mr. Burke leaned back and smoked awhile in silence. 

‘She is a strange girl,’ he said at last. ‘I should like to have 
known the real answer to the riddle.’ 

‘ What was the name of the man to whom she was engaged ?’ 

‘Don’t you know? It was Dunmore.’ 

‘What! Herbert Dunmore ?’ 

Edmund remembered Dunmore well, and remembered him as 
aman of particularly attractive personality, one of those beings 
blessed by a fairy god-mother, of whom all their fellows think 


' kindly. He had begun life brilliantly, but had latterly fallen out. 


of the ranks. It was a year or two now since Edmund had seen 
him. 

‘Where is Dunmore now?’ he asked. 

‘I rather think he must be back in town. He has been in bad 
health and has had to winter abroad. You are not hoping to get 
any information out of him, are you?’ 

‘Iam hoping everything, and nothing. How did Dunmore 
behave at the time ?’ 
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‘T don’t know, I never saw him.’ 

‘You never saw him? That seems very strange. I should 
have thought he would have been a witness in the case.’ 

‘The other side did not call him ; and we were glad enough to 
say nothing about the engagement, which, of course, made another 
motive on her part for wishing to secure the property. But if I 
had been on the other side I should have called him.’ 

‘You thought—you thought he knew something against 
her ?’ , 

‘TI suspected it. He never saw her again. And I am told he 
took it terribly to heart.’ 

‘Did it ever cross your mind that he might have done it ?’ 

‘1t crossed my mind, most possibilities did ; but there were too 
many things against it. For one thing, there was the unlikelihood 
of his being able to get to the poison; for another, there was no 
evidence that he knew of the newly made will. The niece did; 
she told me so herself. No; if she did not do it (and if she did, 
in fact, it may have been accidentally), the simplest hypothesis is 
that Montague himself, deliberately, or even by mistake—but that’s 
unlikely—took a secret dose. Her statements would exactly fit 
that theory. But it is Dunmore staggers me. I am confident 
that he believed she did it, and he would hardly believe so without 
good reason.’ 

He smoked on meditatively for a few minutes, and as he threw 
away the end of his cigarette, volunteered a piece of advice. 

‘If you are seriously going into this matter, Ellison, just let 
me give you a warning word: do it quietly. If you call attention 
to it again, you'll most probably do more harm than good to 
everybody concerned.’ 

Edmund thanked him, and promised to follow his advice. 

It was not till some weeks later that he was able to see Mr. 
Dunmore, who happened to be out of London. Edmund lost no 
time on his return in calling upon him. He was shown into a 
room that felt to his robust lungs considerably overheated. A 
little flickering fire, paled by the summer sunlight, burned on the 
hearth, and Dunmore sat by it, leaning back in a low chair. 
Edmund looked at him in amazement, hardly able to believe that 
this was the man whom he had known. He was thin and haggard ; 
a fretted, anxious look hung on his face, his hands were restless, 
and there were thick streaks of grey in his hair. Edmund as he 
came in, strong and alert, felt the profoundest pity. But amid 
the pity shone, as clearly as if the words had been spoken at his 
ear, a conviction that this was the evil doer. For a moment he was 
disposed to speak, without preface, the words of Nathan. He 
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mastered this inclination however, and expressed his sorrow at find- 
ing Dunmore so ill. 

- ©Yes,’ said Dunmore, wearily. ‘I am always ill in England, 
now. If it were not for my wife, I would never spend a day in 
this country again.’ 

His wife! The words came upon Edmund like a flash of 
lightning. It had never entered his mind that Dunmore might 
be married. Yet now an unheeded reminiscence arose in his 
memory ; he seemed to recollect something of a Lady Mary. 
Yes, surely, he had heard of Dunmore’s marriage to a Lady Mary. 
His feeling, when it was able to emerge from mere confusion, was 
one of relief, even though he recognised that this fact would com- 
plicate his own task, and render more unlikely than ever its 
success. 

‘I came to you,’ said he, ‘about a very sad and difficult 
matter.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Dunmore, his too bright eyes enlarging. 

‘About the case of Miss Montague. I have lately met Miss 
Montague. She is living as a servant in the house of an aunt of 
mine.’ 

He watched Dunmore while he spoke, and saw, at first, a slight 
increase perhaps of strain, then at the word ‘servant’ a dispropor~ 
tionate horror. 

‘A servant—good God!’ he murmured, and sank back among 
his cushions. 

‘Yes,’ said Edmund. ‘ She says she would not be a governess, 
because people would think she was not fit to be about their 
children. And she must earn a living, because she would not take 
her cousin’s money.’ 

A moment went by in silence. 

‘Does she speak of it—openly—like that ?’ Dunmore asked, 
with manifest effort, his face still turned to the thin flame of his 
fire. 

‘Not to everyone, no.’ 

The other turned slowly, and looked up at him with a strange 
questioning gaze. 

‘Only to you, perhaps?’ said he. 

The half-jocular note was ghastly; the forced smile upon this 
changed, emaciated face had the weird horror of a Dance of Death. 

‘I asked her to marry me,’ said Edmund, and saw a passing 
light—surely of relief or hope—shine in Dunmore’s eyes, and die 
out at his next words. ‘She refuses me; she will rather live out 
this long self-sacrifice than darken anyone else’s life with the 
suspicion that has spoilt hers.’ 
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Again there was a distinct interval in which neither spoke, 

‘Can nothing be done ?’ said Dunmore, hopelessly. 

‘ That is what I want to find out. Can’t you help me?’ 

‘I?’ exclaimed the other, turning to him again with startled 
eyes,*J? How?’ 

Edmund, at this moment, was as certain that the key to 
everything was in Dunmore’s hands as if the written confession 
were lying in his own. His face, however, betrayed nothing; it 
was merely quiet and vigilant. 

‘You were there often,’ said he. ‘ You knew them all. You 
were not called as a witness; and yet you knew more of Caroline 
Montague than anyone else did. Who should be able to help me, 
if not you?’ 

There was no reply. 

‘I don’t doubt,’ proceeded Edmund, ‘ that you would be glad 
to see her cleared. It must be as terrible to you as to me to 
think of her future; she, so young, condemned by no fault of her 
own, by mere circumstance and her horror of the disgrace, to go 
on living as she has lived these three years already, hiding her 
name, like an outcast, without a friend.’ 

‘ Yes, it is terrible,’ Dunmore assented. 

‘ But it must be cured—it shall be cured,’ declared Edmund. 
‘There must be some proof, and I will have that proof.’ 

Dunmore shrank away. ‘But why do you come to me?’ 
asked he. 

‘ Because you, at least, know her innocence.’ 

‘What—what do you mean? Why should I know her inno- 
cence ?’ 

‘Because you know her. Do you and I need any proof of 
Caroline Montague’s innocence? And because you know it, aad 
know her, and know that she will do what she says, and sacrifice 
her whole future, as she has already sacrificed her past, I ask you 
to help me. There may be some point in your knowledge that 
would lead to more. Try and think. You are very ill. The 
chance might not come again. Think what it would be when you 
were dying, to remember that perhaps you might have saved her, 
and now no one can save her, to the end of the world. I would 
rather, myself, have anything to bear—even what they accuse her 
of—than that.’ 

Dunmore looked up at him with tormented, wide-opened eyes, 
the fascinated eyes of the guilty superstitious who hears a 
preacher recapitulate familiar sins. 

‘You speak as if I had done it,’ said he; but his tone was 
querulous, not indignant. 
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‘I beg your pardon,’ said Edmund, and left his other words to 
do their work. 

‘Does she look ill?’ Dunmore next asked. 

‘I cannot tell; I never saw her different. She looks to my 
eyes unutterably sad.’ 

‘She used to be so lively,’ sighed Dunmore. 

‘Lively!’ repeated Edmund. ‘It is the last word one could 
use about her now. That shows what she must have endured.’ 

‘She can’t have endured more than I do,’ cried Dunmore, in a 
sharp broken voice. 

Edmund’s breath stood still. Surely this was an acknowledg- 
ment. ‘No,’ he answered slowly. ‘I don’t suppose she has. Is 
it not possible to free you and her together ?’ 

‘What do you mean? What is it you keep hinting at ? 
What is it you suppose you know ?’ 

‘I know nothing; but shall I tell youwhat I think? I think 
that you knew of the will, and that the temptation came on you 
suddenly: i 

A ery interrupted. Dunmore had fallen back in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘And that this,’ continued Edmund, ‘has been your punish- 
ment—to have to hide it always, and to see her bearing the 
penalty.’ 

Dunmore lifted himself with effort, and moved a step or two 
away. 

‘These are the most extraordinary accusations,’ said he faintly. 
‘I think—I really think you must be out of your senses, Ellison.’ 

Edmund stood silent. Every word deepened his conviction. 

‘What is it you want me to do?’ asked Dunmore, casting 
himself back into his low chair. 

‘I want you to go back into your memory, to think for yourself 
what it is that has changed you from the happy man whom I used 
to know, and changed her from a lively girl to a hopeless woman, 
and from your promised wife to a servant-maid; and then ask 
yourself whether you cannot save yourself and her.’ 

Dunmore sat silent, staring at the fire. 

‘If you knew ’ he began at last. 

‘Then let me know,’ broke in Edmund suddenly. ‘Tell me 
what you will. No living soul shall know it without your leave. 
Give yourself the relief of speaking frankly.’ 

Dunmore drew a long, sharp breath. 

‘To you—only,’ said he. 

‘To me only, unless you give me leave.’ 
But Dunmore did not speak at once. 
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ment seemed to be relief enough; the changing shadow of fear 
passed out of his face, and left it almost calm. 

‘ Yes, it is all true enough,’ he said after a while. ‘I don’t 
know how you know; I don’t know how you understand. It was 
all done in a moment. If there had only been another minute 
to think!—but it all came upon me in a flash. She had poured 
it out, and then he called her from the next room; she set it 
down and went in. There was the bottle in the unlocked cup- 
board, and the glass filled up with water; the few drops more 
scarcely altered the look. And then I heard him speak of changing 
his will once more; and, before I could think what I had done, 
she had come back and locked the cupboard and carried in the 
glass.’ 

‘But then—she knew!’ cried Edmund, feeling as if the earth 
were opening at his feet. 

‘Oh, no; she did not know. She thought she had made a 
mistake. When she wrote to me there was not a word of suspicion 
or reproach. It was cold and proud. She would never takea 
favour from anyone. Oh, no; she did not know. If she had—oh! 
it would all have been easy if she had.’ 

‘What!’ cried Edmund. ‘You have let her think all this 
time that perhaps she did it ?’ 

For the moment his pity gave way to indignation. 

‘What could I do?’ said Dunmore hopelessly, and Edmund 
put away his indignation again. He went to a writing table and 
wrote hastily a few lines. 

‘What are you doing ?’ asked the other suspiciously. 

‘I will show you in a minute.’ He paused, read over what he 
had written, and returned. ‘I have written in a few words what 
you have told me—no, you need not be alarmed—it means nothing 
without your name to it. Now I want you to sign it and give it 
to me for her—for her to do what she chooses. I ask it for your 
sake as much as for hers. But I will not try to persuade you. 
There it is ; throw it in the fire if you like.’ 

Dunmore took it and looked at it, and looked at Edmund, and 
said, ‘Give me the pen.’ 

Edmund felt the blood shoot into his face; he could not have 
uttered a word of reply. 

Dunmore took the pen, added a few words, and signed the 
paper. ‘ Remember,’ said he, ‘it is for her. She is to do what 
she pleases.’ 

Edmund received it again, and Dunmore laid away the pen. 
Then there was a pause. Edmund, having gained his purpose, 

found himself without a word to say. To go immediately away 
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would be heartless ; to speak further of this matter was impossible ; 
and how could these two speak of anything else ? 

‘You must let me know what she says of it,’ said Dunmore ; 
and Edmund replied : ‘ Certainly I will.’ 

‘ And you will come in and see me sometimes while I am here, 
won’t you ?’ 

‘If I may,’ Edmund answered almost eagerly. 

‘And for now,’ Dunmore} proceeded, ‘I will ask you to go. 
I am not supposed to talk very long at one time, and I begin to 
feel it.’ 

There was a touch of resentment, perhaps even of distrust, in 
his voice, but his uneasy glance, seeking Edmund’s face, found 
reassurance there. 

‘I hope,’ said Dunmore, looking earnestly at him, ‘ that’ you 
will come back to tell me that she is going to marry you. I think 
—I really think I should not care, then, what happened to 
me.’ 
Edmund could but say ‘Thank you!’ and press the thin, hot 
hand. 

Mrs. Marston, sitting alone next day (for the girls had now 
gone home), was surprised to see her nephew arrive. He told her 
that he had business in the village—a statement which on delibera- 
tion he had concluded to be true—and admitted, on inquiry, that 
he had had no midday meal. 

She rang. The servant who came in was a stranger. Mrs. 
Marston gave her directions and Edmund waited, hoping that 
Caroline would come next. But when the stranger had again come 
and gone, he asked, with such semblance of indifference as he 
could assume, ‘ What has become of Caroline ?’ 

‘ She has left me,’ answered his aunt. 

- * Left you !—why ?’ 

*‘ At her own wish.’. 

Edmund started up and walked about uneasily. ‘Did she give 
no reason ?’” 

His aunt looked at him steadily. ‘ You know the reason, 
Edmund,’ said she gravely. 

‘Then it was you who sent her away.’ 

‘No; she left me by her own wish, and she told me why she 
wished it.’ 

‘Did she tell you all—the whole story ?’ 

‘She told me that you had found out she was a lady, and 
wished to marry her, and that she had very properly refused, and 
‘was. determined to go away, so that you might not see her again.’ 
. The tone of dignified rebuke was quite lost on Edmund. 
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‘Where is she now ?’ he asked. 
‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t know! You_let her go without caring what became 
of her—without giving her a character ?’ 

Mrs. Marston drew herself up. ‘Certainly I gave her a 
character,’ she replied in icy tones. ‘But I don’t know the 
address of the lady to whom I gave it. I avoided knowing it at 
Caroline’s wish.’ 

Edmund replied in a manner hardly less chilling: ‘It is of 
the utmost importance that I should see her. I have a business 
communication for her from a person whom I believe to be dying.’ 

Mrs. Marston’s severity began to relax; she repeated that she 
did not know the address of Caroline’s mistress. 

‘But her name—do you know her name?’ 

Yes, that she remembered; unfortunately, it was nothing 
more rare and singular than Tucker. 

‘But,’ she added, ‘it is quite clear that she does not wish to 
see you. I don’t think you have really any right, apart from the 
question of wisdom, to insist on sain her.’ 

‘I must deliver my message,’ he answered. He reflected and 
presently said: ‘I must go back to town at once. I must put an 
advertisement in the “ Times,” to begin with.’ 

‘At once, Edmund! But this is madness; you can’t care so 
much for this girl.’ 

‘I should do just the same if I cared nothing for her; but you 
are mistaken—TI care so much for her that if I can’t find her, or if 
she refuses to see me, my life will have neither hope nor pleasure 
in it all the rest of my days.’ 

He spoke with so much earnestness—not to say ferocity—that 
Mrs. Marston was quite impressed, and only answered timidly : 
‘Well, my dear boy, but do sit down and eat something. You 
need not rush to the train this very minute.’ 

And Edmund, recovering his habitual manners, apologised and 
did as he was bidden. 

His advertisement—unmistakable to Caroline, but discreetly 
veiled from other understandings—remained unanswered. In- 
quiries at the village station showed that she had gone primarily 
to London; but it seemed to Edmund extremely improbable that 
she would remain there. He now devised and began to carry out 
a laborious and exhaustive plan of search. He procured a series of 
local directories for the county of Berkshire and catalogued the 
addresses of all householders bearing the name of Tucker. He then 
repaired to the town of Reading, proceeded to call at every house 
upon his list, and, inquiring for the mistress or master, questioned 
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each as to the presence of a maid called Caroline Sharphill. It was 
a sickening occupation, and gave him an unmerited feeling of pro- 
fessional mendicancy. The Tuckers of Berkshire having been 
thoroughly examined, he next betook himself to Bedfordshire. 
He calculated that if by ill-luck Caroline’s situation should be in 
Yorkshire he might hope to discover her in five years’ time. The 
horrid possibility that Mrs. Tucker might reside in Scotland, 
Ireland, or Wales, or even in India, would not bear con- 
templation. 

In this pilgrimage the unhappy Edmund passed five mortal 
months, and began to consider that the probations of king’s sons 
in fairy tales were trifling in comparison with his. 

He was now sifting the county of Oxfordshire, and knocked one 
day at the door of a country rectory whose occupant bore the 
important name. He asked for Mrs. Tucker, and was shown into 
the presence of a benevolent-looking middle-aged lady. He went 
through his habitual little formula of apology and put his 
question, Interest and recognition shone in the lady’s face. 

‘ Caroline—yes, certainly,’ said she. 

‘What! Is she here?’ cried Edmund, clapping his hands 
together. 

‘Yes, she is here,’ Mrs. Tucker replied calmly. ‘May I ask 
what you want with her ?’ ° 

‘I have a business communication for her.’ 

Mrs. Tucker looked at him scrutinisingly. It crossed 
Edmund’s mind that his aunt must have betrayed to this lady the 
reason of Caroline’s leaving her. 

‘ Well,’ said she after a moment, ‘I suppose I cannot forbid 
you to see Caroline, but it seems rather an odd thing. I will send 
for her.’ 

She rang the bell, and Edmund sat palpitating with impatience. 
The door opened and Caroline came in. She advanced towards 
her mistress, saw Edmund, and stopped short. 

‘This gentleman tells me,’ said Mrs. Tucker, ‘ that he wishes 
to see you on business.’ 

She looked doubtfully from one to the other. Edmund had 
started to his feet; his eager face was by no means that of a man 
of business. Caroline’s eyes had lighted up with a flash of glad 
recognition, and her cheeks were in aglow. Mrs. Tucker hesitated 
and went away perplexed. 

Edmund, seeing Caroline again before him, felt as if all were 
well. He had sought this so long, and been disappointed so often, 
that he scarcely remembered that she was in fact not the woman 
who had accepted, but the woman who had refused his love. 
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‘ Oh, how thankful I am to find you at last!’ cried he. ‘Did 
you never see my advertisements for you ?’ 

* No, never.’ 

‘I have been seeking you these five months. How could you 
go away and leave no sign, no word ?’ 

‘I thought it was better,’ said she falteringly. Then, gathering 
together her native firmness, she continued: ‘It would have been 
better for you not to come.’ 

‘I was bound to come. Did I not tell you that I would come 
back when I could free you from all suspicion ?’ 

‘What!’ cried Caroline; but it was not clear whether her 
emotion was joy or terror. 

‘And you are free,’ pursued Edmund, giving her the paper 
which he had received from Dunmore. 

She took it mechanically and opened it, then grew extremely 
pale, and lifting her eyes upon him, asked in a voice full of pain: 
‘How did you get this ?’ 

‘He gave it me of his free will,’ Edmund answered, ‘to be 
given to you.’ 

She read it, and when she had done so folded it together and 
stood silent. At last she said: ‘Did you suppose I did not 
know this ?’ 

Edmund had no reply. 

She crossed deliberately to the fire (it was winter time now) 
and iaid the paper on it. Then, as it flamed up, she turned to 
Edmund and said: * But oh, I am glad he wrote it!’ 

Edmund witnessed this action with dismay. For a moment 
neither spoke, and the crackling paper burned merrily in the 
chimney. 

‘Is this to be the end, then?’ Edmund broke out, unable to 
restrain himself. ‘ Will you let this fancy, this imaginary disgrace, 
which we both know to be-an honour, stand between us? It is my 
whole life that you are throwing away. I don’t speak of you, 
though it breaks my heart to think of what you condemn yourself 
to, But think what you are making of life to me. No other 
woman ever mattered to me—nor ever will. My whole hope of 
happiness is with you.’ He stretched out his right hand and 
pushed back the sleeve from the wrist. ‘Why, this very scar is dear 
to me because you touched it.’ 

Caroline looked down at the scar. Her lips trembled a little. 

‘And you looked at me with so much tenderness. I was 

- happy that day because it seemed possible that you might 
love me.’ 
Her hand advanced, was suspended for a moment, and sank 
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lightly with a caressing touch upon the scar. But her speech 
lingered ; she hesitated. 

‘Yow know,’ she said at last. ‘You know me as I am. If 
that is enough for you, it is enough for me.’ 

‘Enough!’ cried Edmund. ‘To have truth and trust and 
love between us! Enough! Why, what else is there in the 
world ?’ 

And Caroline’s smile—a smile full and serene, which he 
beheld for the first time—replied: ‘ Nothing.’ 
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Cuapter VII. 


PHILLIS ARNOLD'S DRESS. 
‘Rich apparel hath strange virtues !’—Ben Jonson. 
P g 


DayYLEsForD readily comprehended that Mr. Treherne’s anti- 
quarian spirit would know no rest until he was taken to the 
muniment room. It opened out of the library, but of course no 
fire was ever allowed in it, so he showed his guest a writing-table, 
opened the great storehouse of ancient documents, and bade him 
search for such as he wanted, and bring them out one by one to 
examine in comfort by the library fire. Mr. Treherne’s eyes became 
bright and keen as he screwed up his features to critical inquiry and 
peered about in quest of the receptacle likely to contain the papers 
he wanted so urgently. Strong boxes of all sorts and shapes were 
piled on the crowded shelves. The contents of some were marked 
outside, but there was very little arrangement to guide him. One 
shelf was soon dismissed from consideration entirely, as containing 
nothing more valuable than counterpart leases; and one side 
of the wall was occupied by an iron safe full of old charters. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘I do believe I have found one thing 
I want to get hold of!’ 

‘I wish you could find what I want as easily,’ cried Daylesford 
from the warm seat by the fire to which he had retreated and 
which he altogether declined to leave. 

‘What is that ?’ asked Mr. Treherne appearing in the door- 
way ; ‘oh, some paper which will decide the Berkhampstead peerage 
question ?’ he added, making a great effort to distract his atten- 
tion from an old deed which he was tenderly unrolling. Anti- 
quaries always do regard questions of disputed succession as 
questions of purely technical interest, and as if they had no 
personal bearing whatsoever. 

‘ That is what I mean, of course,’ said Daylesford; ‘ but there 
is no chance. The only information Blackmore left behind him— 
and he only left it accidentally in a letter to my brother—was the 
assurance that the documents which he was about to lay before us 
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were not kept in the muniment room or library, and that there 
was no need for the keys of those places.’ 

‘Then that is where you will probably find them,’ said Mr. 
Treherne, once more bending over his worn bit of parchment 
covered with fast-fading writing. 

Daylesford shook his head and replied, ‘That is what we 
thought, but it’s not so; every paper in both these rooms has 
been examined, and every receptacle searched—no, they are not 
here. I think I'll leave you,’ he added, for he saw that each 
word spoken by Mr. Treherne now was wrung from him with much 
difficulty. ‘I will leave you installed here and ride over toa 
village a few miles away to see a friend of mine. You have 
enough here to amuse you for the morning, haven’t you?’ 

‘For the morning! For the rest of my natural life! There 
is only one favour which I should like to ask—would you object 
to Mrs. Treherne sitting here beside me? She shall not enter 
the inner room—lI promise you that; but somehow or other I 
cannot get on if she is not with me.’ 

‘I'll go and invite her to join you,’ replied Daylesford; ‘ but 
before I go away, I should like to tell you how I think we may 
perhaps account for the figure seen by Miss Treherne last night. 
If you recollect, we talked a great deal on this succession subject 
yesterday on our way from London. While we were doing so, she 
was sometimes quite asleep and sometimes only half unconscious. 
I do not remember having described poor old Blackmore’s personal 
appearance, but it is very likely I did, and that, quite uncon- 
sciously, she heard a description of him which took possession of 
her memory, and she dreamed of him last night and then fancied 
what she dreamed had really happened. Depend upon it, that is 
what has occurred.’ 

‘Probably,’ replied Mr. Treherne, with complete indifference, 
and Daylesford had not the heart to try to wring another word 
from him. 

Mrs. Treherne took her knitting and sat down by her husband’s 
side, wondering principally at the goodness of the coals and the 
largeness of the fire; and he was so absorbed in the laborious 
perusal of some of the treasures he discovered, that he forgot to 
feel annoyed by the click of her knitting-needles; nay, almost 
forgot that she was there. Daylesford went to see his friend. 
Zeph’s morning was to be spent in going over the Castle with the 
housekeeper. Again Zeph was startled. She had, as she thought, 
been living in splendid dining and drawing-rooms—she now 
learned that these were merely small rooms which were only used 
when any of the family came in a quiet way, and that there were 
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suites of drawing-rooms, music-rooms, and picture-galleries, all 
more magnificent than any she had so much as dreamed of. The 
housekeeper was eminently historical, and poured out volumes of 
learning, never making a mistake of more than a century and a 
half in her dates. Shoemakers’ children are never supposed 
to be very well protected from wet feet, and Zeph detected no 
inaccuracy. 

‘And do you never use these beautiful rooms ?’ said she. 

‘Never, ma'am. If only the succession were arranged to every 
one’s satisfaction, we might live in the same style we used to do, 
but as it is we only occupy a corner of the Castle, and we never 
entertain.’ 

Zeph was rather lonely that day. After luncheon she strolled 
about the garden, and after some hesitation crept timidly up to 
Phillis Arnold’s grave. It lay in the centre of a large square 
piece of close-shaven lawn, and was covered with a low grey stone 
embroidered over with golden lichen. On one side she read: 
‘ Marmaduke, fourth Earl of Berkhampstead ;’ and on the other: 
‘ And Phillis, his dearly-loved wife, lie buried here.’ So that from 
the very first he had determined to sleep his last long sleep by her 
side. Zeph’s heart was deeply stirred—she would have liked to 
kneel down and say a prayer, but was afraid of being seen from 
some of the many windows of the house. She wandered about 
the gardens in search of any flowers which might let themselves 
be found. The gardeners offered her some from the greenhouses, 
but she wanted garden flowers for Phillis, and to gather them with 
her own hands. At last she found a great bed of Christmas roses, 
and with some small-leaved Portugal laurels, and the greenish- 
white stars of the flowers, made a wreath, shy, fair, and delicate 
as her idea of Phillis herself, and laid it reverently on the cold 
grey stone. ‘I hope she knows that he insisted on being buried 
by her,’ thought Zeph, as she left the grass, each blade of which 
was crisp with frosty pencillings, and returned to the gravel paths. 
The Castle was so large it awed her—she wanted to get far away 
from it, and walked on farther and farther, until at length she 
came to a small door, which she unbolted, and at once found her- 
self in a quiet country churchyard. The church was older than 
any she had ever seen. It was worn and grey and full of cracks. 
It had sunk a little here, and fallen out of the perpendicular there, 
and appeared to be mainly kept in its place by great strong 
branches of ivy, which held it in a grasp it had taken centuries 
to rivet, and nothing could undo. A venerable old porch 
attracted her, and she went to it and sat down on one of the stone 
benches inside. From thence she looked out on the tombstones, 
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and began to read the epitaphs on some of the nearest. The 
first she saw was this: 


‘Farewell, vain world, I’ve had enough of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of me. 
Thy smiles I covet not, nor thy frowns I fear, 
My days are past, my head lies quiet here.’ 


And the next was: ‘Sacred to the memory of Mr. Robert Black- 
more, of Gray’s Inn, London; who departed this life very suddenly, 
at Berkhampstead Castle, on Tuesday, February 7, 18—.’ 
‘February the seventh,’ thought Zeph, ‘and this is the eighth. 
Then he died exactly four years ago yesterday. Blackmore ? 
Blackmore? I can’t think where I have heard that name! I am 
sure I have heard it somewhere lately.’ 

She could not remember ; impressions of all kinds crowded on 
her so quickly just then, that one drove the other out of her mind. 
This quiet old churchyard soothed Zeph. She had been over- 
whelmed by the Berkhampstead grandeur, and began to feel that 
she did not like it. This little worn old church, where all was 
left very much as it had been when first built, was restful and 
pleasant. The great rooms she had seen that morning were 
dazzling in size and colour, but far too splendid to be homelike. 
Perhaps Alnminster would be an old-world place like this, Why 
had she not written to John last night? It was well that she had 
seen those great unrestful gilded rooms, with their slippery floors 
and barren splendours. She knew it was well. She had felt more 
satisfaction in the plain grey stone which marked the graves of 
Marmaduke, fourth Earl, and Phillis his dearly loved wife, than in 
any of the wonderful things in the Castle. They had loved each 
other—there was nothing worth having in this world but the love 
of some one very dear. She would write to John as soon as she 
went in—how could she have let herself be so dazzled by the sight 
of unwonted luxury and magnificence as to neglect the all-impor- 
tant things of life? She sat in the quiet porch till the light 
began to wane, and left it a better woman than she had been before. 

But how long would her goodness last? She walked round 
the churchyard before returning to the grounds, and found that 
one of its low boundary walls shut off the high road. She heard 
the sound of a horse’s feet, and soon saw Mr. Daylesford riding 
quickly towards her. 

‘In the churchyard ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, I don’t generally like churchyards—how could I, in 
London ?—but I think this is charming; I am quite sorry to 
leave it.’ 
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‘Tell me what you have been thinking about,’ said he. 
‘I cannot tell you quite everything,’ she answered, blushing 
slightly, ‘ but I will tell you as muchasI can. I suppose it is 
wearing your poor ancestress’s dress that made me do it, but I 
have been thinking a great deal of her.’ 

He smiled kindly. 

‘I wonder whether she ever came and sat in the porch where 
I have been sitting, and wished herself poor again !’ 

‘Poor without her husband, or poor with him?’ 

‘Certainly not without him. No, poor with him.’ 

‘But why ? he loved her no better when they were poor than 
when they were rich.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Zeph, with a sigh, ‘and yet they must 
have been more to each other. I don’t think I like riches, Mr. 
Daylesford.’ 

‘I don’t know much about them,’ he replied. ‘I have no 
experience of them.’ 

‘What would he have ?’ thought Zeph. 

‘Take my horse to the stable,’ said he toa man who came up. 
‘I think I shall walk home through the grounds.’ 

As they passed the tombstone to Mr. Blackmore, Zeph said, 

‘I do so want to know why I look at that as if I had heard 
the name of Blackmore before? Have I ever heard it ?’ 

‘Probably, he replied with studied indifference. He was 
very much afraid of alarming her. 

‘Do you see that that poor Mr. Robert Blackmore, whoever he 
was, died exactly four years ago yesterday ?’ 

‘Not really ?’ he exclaimed with sudden interest and surprise. 
‘After all, why shouldn’t he?’ and he walked on to the door into 
the grounds, talking pleasantly all the way. ‘It is to be a 
very good ball, I hear,’ said he; ‘everyone is talking of it, 
I have carefully concealed from everyone what a surprise is in 
store forthem. I have been thinking a great deal about your 
dress, and I declare you might have stepped out of Sir Joshua’s 
picture!’ 

As soon as they entered the house, Zeph turned towards the 
stairs—she wanted to write her letter. 

‘ Don’t go away,’ he pleafled. ‘I detest this dull time between 
the lights. I wish there was something to do, I generally do 
find it dull in the country till I get into the full swing of the 
life. How shall we amuse ourselves till it is time to dress? I 
wonder where Mr. and Mrs. Treherne are, and what they have 
been doing !’ 
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‘They are where you left them this morning; I can answer 
for their never having stirred from the library.’ 

‘ Not to luncheon ?’ 

‘Mother came and ate a little, and cut a sandwich for father. 
He did not come; he never does. I never see either of them 
at home.’ 

* But are you not dull sometimes ?’ 

‘I am always dull. I am penetrated with dulness. I am 
simply bored to death from morning to night.’ 

‘Then you must not go through the same sort of thing here. 
I won’t allow it. I must see to it myself. But what can we do 
now? I do believe we shall have to fall back on throwing cards 
into a hat.’ So saying, he put his hat on the floor, and for quite 
an hour they stood at about ten feet distance from it doing their 
very utmost to dart the fluttering bits of pasteboard into it. It 
sounds so easy, and is so difficult. Each in turn threw the whole 
pack and sometimes only succeeded in sending in two or three 
cards. Gradually, however, Zeph got the range, and began to 
throw with much more precision. He was more impatient and 
keenly resented the way in which the cards after going three 
parts of the distance towards the goal, suddenly showed signs of 
being possessed of distinct ill-will, and either dropped to the 
ground unaccountably, or quivered away in an entirely opposite 
direction. What he did enjoy was seeing Zeph playing: her 
figure as she stood bending forward poised on one foot was so 
infinitely graceful. Her attention was wholly given to the game, 
and though she was duly polite and interested in all he said, it 
was perfectly evident that she neither observed his admiration 
nor tried to win it. It was odd —rarely had he paid anyone more 
attention than he was paying this little girl by his side now, and 
never had his attentions been received with so much indifference ! 
Was she shy? Was she so impressed by his superiority in 
worldly advantages to herself, that she never so much as thought 
of him as a possible admirer? Was she engaged? He was 
puzzled. The only thing he was sure of was that she looked like 
a queen, and though she began to be tired, he again and again 
urged her to play one match more, just for the pleasure of 
watching her singularly graceful movements. Tea came, but he 
would not let her stop. ‘ You can drink it while I am having my 
turn,’ said he. 

‘Twenty in,’ she exclaimed at last, ‘and now I can play no 
more. I am really tired.’ 

‘I wish I looked like that when I am tired,’ said he; for her 
cheeks were bright with colour and her eyes sparkled with light. 
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‘ Good heavens!’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘ do you know what time 
it is? I hope you don’t take very long to dress, for it is rather a 
long drive to Rivergreen, so we are dining earlier.’ 

‘Not take long to dress when I am going to my first ball!’ 
said she, smiling. ‘ Why, it’s ever so much after six, and we are 
to dine at half-past seven.’ 

Even then he tried to keep her a little longer while slowly 
lighting a candle, but at last she went upstairs, and he to the 
library, where he found Mr. and Mrs. Treherne still quietly 
sitting, and looking as if they belonged to an entirely different 
world. He was altogether absorbed in the perusal of the docu- 
ment before him. She seemed to be slightly weary. She was 
evidently rather afraid to speak to Mr. Daylesford lest her 
husband should be cross at the sound of her voice, and was thus 
uncomfortably divided between her duty to him and that of being 
polite to her kind host. 

‘Miss Treherne has gone to dress for the ball,’ said Daylesford 
in his usual voice. He could not imagine why the worthy 
antiquary should object to a little conversation now and then by 
way of relaxation, and was sure that he had done quite enough 
work for one day. 

‘What ball? I don’t understand,’ asked Mr. Treherne in 
great surprise. 

‘You have forgotten, dear,’ said his wife. ‘ Don’t you remember 
the delightful fancy ball that Mr. Daylesford is kind enough to 
take her to?’ 

‘I remember something about it,’ said he vaguely, ‘ but, my 
dear, you are not going—Zeph cannot possibly go alone! I am 
most particular, my dear sir, about my daughter always having a 
suitable chaperon!’ and he fixed his mild eyes earnestly on 
Daylesford. Mrs. Treherne hastened to set her husband’s mind 
at rest, while Daylesford indulged in some not incurious reflections. 
Here were this worthy bookworm and his faithful bookwormess 
absolutely insisting on a chaperon for their daughter, when being 
surrounded by scores of her fellow-creatures she least needed one, 
and yet they left her for hours together, perfectly alone with him. 

A long silence ensued. How could it be otherwise? Mrs. 
Treherne’s awe of her husband was infectious. ‘Come, my dear 
friend, said Daylesford at length, ‘I must tear you away. You 
really have worked quite enough for one day.’ 

Mr. Treherne looked up, not believing his ears. 

‘It is time to dress for dinner,’ insisted Daylesford. ‘We had 
better put those deeds back into the safe and lock the door for the 
night.’ 
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Slowly Mr. Treherne began to comprehend that he was not in 
Lorne Gardens. He rose reluctantly and folded up the sheets of 
parchment, sighing heavily the while. 

‘Would you very much object to my returning to the library 
for an hour or two in the evening ?’ said he at last. ‘I generally 
do work till midnight, and you will be out, and it would be such 
a break in my habits if I did not.’ 

‘ You shall do what you like in the evening, and now too, only 
I must remind you that we dine in considerably less than an hour. 
Iam going to dress now, and if when you next see me I look 
rather like Sir Philip Sidney, so much the better.’ 

Zeph had quite forgotten that the rector and his wife would 
both have to wear fancy dress, so when she went into the drawing- 
room an hour later she was startled to see a rigid-looking minister 
of the Scotch Church standing by a trim-looking young woman 
in a tartan bodice, short blue petticoat, and grey worsted stock- 
ings. ‘Let me introduce you to good Mr. Reuben Butler and 
Miss Jeanie Deans. I think Mrs. Scatcherd’s costume a great 
success!’ said Daylesford, whose own dress suited him to 
perfection. 

‘Do I look as nice as dear Mr. Daylesford seems to think?’ 
inquired Mrs. Scatcherd after dinner, when she and Zeph were 
preparing to go. 

‘You look most charming! Your dress suits you exactly ’ 

* You dear kind girl, to say so! Shall T tell you what he says 
of you? He told me that you were “ without exception the most 
bewitchingly beautiful girl he had ever met!” There, Miss 
Treherne, what do you think of that? Why, surely there is 
nothing to give you pain !’ 

Two large tears had risen to Zeph’s eyes. So far from being 
elated by what she had just heard, her first thought was, ‘ How 
hard to have gifts which, living out of the world as I do, are 
absolutely useless to me!’ She had never expected such praise, 
and did not know how to take it when she had it. 

‘You are beautiful, dear; if I had been a hundredth part as 
beautiful, I should have been the happiest girl in the world, and 
the chances-are you would not have seen me here now.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Zeph, with no idea of her meaning. 

‘In a little country rectory? No, indeed! But it can’t be 
helped, and, after all, I am very happy. Well, you look thoroughly 
bewitching, and I am certain you will have a great success! There 
will be an awful crowd though.” __ 

There was a crowd, and such a crowd as Zeph had never so 
much as dreamed of. An Undine was running about with Queen 
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Elizabeth and George I. Bloody Mary was arm in arm with 
John Knox. Two Moonlights had struck up an acquaintance 
with a Symphony in blue and silver, which was gliding about 
with a bar or two of music embroidered on its blue skirts, and 
a profusion of bangles. Henry VIII. might have promenaded at 
the head of his six wives, for each of them found a representative 
at Rivergreen ; but somehow or other he seemed to prefer Joan 
of Arc, who was a pretty fair-haired girl; while Lady Jane Grey 
danced a great deal more than she ought with the Prince Regent. 
Zeph was shy, everyone was strange to her, and there was such 
a glare of light, such a blaze of jewels, such a confusion of tongues, 
and such a bewildering variety of costumes, that she shrank from 
entering the ball-room. 

‘You will feel quite at home after you have danced once 
round the room,’ whispered Daylesford encouragingly; ‘ and this is 
my dance, so do come.’ 

Still Zeph hung back and tried to delay. 

‘Don’t be foolish, dear,’ whispered Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘ You 
have no idea how every girl in the room is envying you your 
partner.’ 

That might be true, but it was equally true that many a man 
was envying Daylesford his. ‘ Who is that wonderfully beautiful 
creature in the Sir Joshua dress ?’ was asked repeatedly, and all 
the men were trying to obtain an introduction to Zeph. Dayles- 
ford danced his two dances with her, and then began to make 
her promise him some more; but the difficulty was to find any 
left disengaged, and others were waiting to hear the result of his 
inspection of her programme. ‘Are you enjoying it now?’ he 
asked with a smile, and when she said yes, he assured her in a 
low voice that she could not possibly be enjoying it so much as 
he was. 

‘ But you are so much more used to such things,’ she replied. 

He looked at her in amazement. Was this unconsciousness or 
practised coquetry ? 

‘Do you know the romantic story about that young man you 
have been dancing with so often ?—your host I mean,’ asked 
Mrs. Scatcherd when Zeph at last returned to sit beside her for a 
while. 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘I have heard a word or two of it— 
that’s all.’ 

‘Then I'll tell it to you. Don’t for a moment imagine that 
I am betraying any confidence. Everyone in the room knows it, 
every woman is deeply interested in it, and almost every man has 
betted on its issue ; besides, if you like Mr. Daylesford now, you 
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will like him twice as much when you have heard all. Everyone 
likes Mr. Daylesford ; he is charming ; but you must let me get on 
with my story.’ 

Zeph had not spoken or moved, and was innocent of any 
attempt to interrupt her. 

‘ Before I begin,’ said Mrs, Scatcherd, ‘ you might just tell me 
if my dress looks well among the others. Stay, keep my seat for 
me, or it will be seized in a moment, and I will walk past you 
just in front. What I particularly want to know is if my petti- 
coat is too short ; it feels very short ;’ and the little lady got up 
and paraded twice backwards and forwards before Zeph, with an 
air of innocent expectation on her face. 

‘ You look very nice and very pretty, but your petticoat 

‘Oh, if I look nice and pretty, I won’t bother myself about the 
length of my petticoat,’ said she, and sat down. ‘Now for our 
story. I will begin at the very beginning. Old Lord Berk- 
hampstead’s son, Mr. Daylesford, this Mr. Daylesford’s father, was 
an ill-tempered, perverse, and rather agreeable old gentleman, and 
early in life he married ; 

‘This is our dance, I believe, Miss Treherne,’ said an Arab 
Sheik to whom Zeph had been introduced by Mrs. Vincent. 

‘You will find me here when your dance is over; my dear 
husband, Reuben Butler, does not approve of a minister’s wife 
dancing, so I have to sit out,’ said Mrs. Scatcherd with a smile ; 
but Zeph was claimed so quickiy by one partner after another that 
she did not get back for more than an hour. 

‘You look fresher even than when you first entered the 
room !’ said Daylesford, who was talking to Mrs. Scatcherd when 
Zeph went back to her. 

‘I am so happy—so ridiculously happy—that’s why! Don’t 
laugh at me; it is my first ball, and perhaps my last!’ 

‘How can it possibly be your last? No; you have many a 
pleasant ball before you.’ 

‘I should like to go to one every night of my life!’ said 
Zeph fervently. 

‘Then you must not marry a severe gentleman like my dearly 
beloved Reuben. There will be no more dancing for you, Miss 
Treherne, if ever you are so foolish as to do that!’ 

Zeph’s thoughts flew to John. John was a clergyman too. 
Were all clergymen severe? Would John be severe ? 

*Oh don’t look so dreadfully serious,’ exclaimed Daylesford. 
‘Suppose you dance this with me.’ 
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Cuapter VIII. 


OLD SCATCH. 


‘What’s the matter? Keep the peace here!’—King Henry IV. 


‘ Come and see me the first thing to-morrow morning,’ had been 
Mrs. Scatcherd’s last words to Zeph, so at twelve o’clock she went 
through the grounds to the little door she already knew, and soon 
found the rectory, which was very near the church. It was a long, 
low, picturesque-looking house, covered with roses and honey- 
suckles, and it stood in a large piece of ground which in due 
season would be a beautiful garden. Mrs. Scatcherd was sitting in 
a room on the ground-floor with windows opening on the lawn, 
and prettily encircled by waving garlands of green ivy leaves, 
She had a large pile of socks before her—socks of all colours— 
and she was darning them with all her might. 

‘Saturday is my sock morning,’ said she; ‘ but there were so 
many last week I did not get them finished, and I am afraid I 
have neglected them for my ball-dress; do excuse me for letting 
you see such work. I ought to hire a woman to darn them, but 
it’s so much more economical to do it myself.’ 

‘They are surely not your husband’s?’ said Zeph, for there 
were at least two dozen pairs. 

‘My husband’s! blessed man, he knows his duties better! 
Didn’t you know that my dear John took pupils? He has eight 
now, but twelve is the number we should like to have.’ 

‘ How strange!’ said Zeph involuntarily. She was so astonished 
that anyone else should have a dear John who took pupils. 

‘Not so strange as you think,’ replied Mrs. Scatcherd, who 
of course could not understand her exclamation. ‘ My dear Miss 
Treherne, when people earn their living in a very-disagreeable, 
uncomfortable way, they naturally want to make themselves in- 
dependent as quickly as they can; and the more pupils we have, 
the better for us.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Zeph ; ‘ but is it so very disagreeable and 
uncomfortable to have them ?’ 

‘You have no idea what it is! “They are always either killing 
—I mean hurting—-themselves or one of the others; and as for 
breaking things, I wonder I have anything left; but let us talk 
about the ball.’ 

‘I came to thank you for taking me to it, and for all. your 
kindness.’ 

‘Don’t thank me, for I did so enjoy going with you. It wasa 
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great pleasure to me. I think we all enjoyed it; I am sure Mr. 
Daylesford did. What a number of times you danced with him! 
By-the-bye, hadn’t I better tell you that story now; I could not 
get on at all with it last night. Can you tell me where I left off ?’ 

‘Old Lord Berkhampstead’s son, Mr. Daylesford, father of our 
Mr. Daylesford, was an ill-tempered, perverse, and rather agree- 
able gentleman, and early in life he married > repeated Zeph, 
with a smile. 

‘Oh, yes, and it is all quite true though it sounds so odd— 
and early in life he married a very pretty English girl he met 
somewhere abroad, and , 

‘ Please, ma’am,’ said a servant, who suddenly opened the door 
with a great deal more noise than was necessary, ‘Master Hob- 
house has taken down the clothes-lines-and doubled them up and 
made a swing of them.’ 

‘The clothes-lines ought to have been taken down before, and 
brought in. Try to make him give them back, but if he won’t let 
you have them quietly, just let him swing awhile and get them 
when he is at dinner.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; if he doesn’t hide them; and if you please, 
-‘ma’am, Master Lawrence is stamping about on the kitchen roof, 
and cook is expecting to see one of his legs come through the 
ceiling every minute.’ 

‘Jane, I really am busy; I am engaged; I cannot attend to 
Master Lawrence’s leg. Tell your master.’ 

‘ Master’s not there. He set off to the dentist with the two 
Master Pearsons as soon as ever twelve o’clock had struck.’ 

‘Where is Mr. Andrews? Tell him.’ 

‘No one seems to know where he is.’ 

‘ Well, I really cannot help it. I hope nothing bad will happen. 
Go and do the best you can about everything.’ 

‘It is simply dreadful when Dr. Scatcherd’s back is turned !’ 
said Mrs. Scatcherd apologetically, when she thought that Jane 
had gone; ‘how I wish the boys were always working. There is 
always some silly craze in this world, and now people do nothing 
but talk about over-pressure. Over-pressure, indeed! If boys were 
not a good deal pressed there would not be one left alive! Oh, 
are you still there, Jane? I really cannot come. Don’t you see 
that I have a friend with me? Get cook to speak to Master 
Lawrence.’ 

‘Cook won’t have anything to say to him, ma’am. He has 
been that rude to her in his observations about the pudding yester- 

day, that_she says she won’t stay.’ 
‘Dear me, how vexing it is to have such a naughty boy to 
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struggle with ; and if I go myself he will only pretend to obey 
me,’ said Mrs. Scatcherd, reluctantly putting down her sock and 
rising slowly. ‘Oh, Jane, he is there,’ she added in great delight ; 
‘Master Lawrence is there, running across the lawn, so he has come 
down of his own accord.’ 

Jane retreated, and Mrs. Scatcherd sighed and said, ‘ Where 
was I, dear?’ 

‘He married a very pretty English girl he met abroad some- 
where, and—’ ‘ —lived in out-of-the-way places on the Continent 
with her for some years, never daring to let his father know that 
he was married, or where he was, or anything about him. The 
girl’s name was Murray—Miss Janet Murray. I do not know any- 
thing about her except that she was beautiful, but I am bound to 
tell you that many people still maintain that no marriage ever 
took place. However, they had two sons, both born in a small 
village in Austria. In a year or two Mr. Daylesford either tired 
of his wife or quarrelled with her, for he left her, and, after a 
while, having heard that his elder brother was dead and that his 
aged father was most anxious to find his other son and to prevail 
on him to renounce his roving life and return home, he did return 
and spent a few years at the Castle here with the poor old Earl. 
This marriage having been kept a profound secret—I don’t know 
why it was kept so secret, but I believe it was the kind of thing 
the old man would never have forgiven—great pressure was put 
on Mr. Daylesford to make him marry some lady here. He was 
not bad enough for that, however, and if he had but been on good 
terms with his wife he might perhaps have confessed what he had 
done ; but he was not, and had no desire to be forgiven. You see, 
if Mr. Daylesford’s father had forgiven him, he himself would 
have had to forgive his wife or ask for her forgiveness, as the case 
might be, bring her home to the Castle, and live very happily with 
her ever afterwards ; and that was exactly what he did not want to 
do. I told you he was a very odd, perverse man. He made her 
a handsome allowance, but never showed any desire to see her. In | 
the meantime the boys were growing older, and as his wife could 
no longer educate them herself, she went to Geneva, where she had 
some friends, and engaged a daily tutor; and when her husband 
at last went there to see her, he chose to be jealous of this tutor, 
quarrelled with his wife more violently than ever, drove the tutor 
out of the house, and resolved to carry the boys back to England 
with him, and, whatever it might cost, tell his father all. Un- 
fortunately he stayed a day or two in Paris on the journey, and 
while there, the little fellows, who were devoted to their mother 
and disliked him, escaped from the hotel and made their way back 
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to Geneva. He was so furiously angry at this that he swore he 
would never see either of them again. He stayed a day or two in 
London to arrange matters with his solicitor, confided the whole 
story to him, directed him to go to her and tell her by word of 
mouth that though after what had occurred he would never either 
forgive her or see her again, and most assuredly not pain his dear 
father by owning the foolish marriage he had made, yet, if she 
would continue to go by her maiden name of Murray—a name by 
which he and she had both been known while living abroad—and 
would solemnly undertake never to make her marriage public 
during his father’s lifetime, he on his part would engage to do 
certain things for her benefit. In the first place he would make 
her a still more handsome allowance ; he wished the boys to go to 
Oxford when older, and he wished her to live in ease and comfort. 
Secondly, he promised to acknowledge her sons as his lawful heirs 
immediately after his father’s death, and, as life was uncertain 
and he himself might chance to die before his father, he pledged 
his word of honour to deposit the documents which it would 
be necessary to show hereafter in a place of perfect security 
known to his solicitor, Mr. Blackmore.’ 

‘Blackmore !’ exclaimed Zeph ; ‘ not really? Are you sure?’ 

‘Yes, Blackmore, dear; but let me finish my story—and to 
give Mr. Blackmore orders to make them public as socn as Lord 
Berkhampstead died. He also made over a large sum of money to 
Mr. Blackmore for the use of Mrs. Murray and family, so that if 
he himself died there should be no interruption in the receipt of 
her allowance, and no necessity to appeal to his father. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Daylesford did die first. He died eleven years ago, 
and Mrs. Murray, as he called her, poor thing, did not long survive 
him. Lord Berkhampstead only died four years ago. The young 
men, of course, were then grown up. The elder brother, Mr. 
Marmaduke, was already in the diplomatic service and had some 
kind of post in Paris, and our kind friend at the Castle was still 
at Oxford. Lord Berkhampstead died in the beginning of February, 
and no sooner was Mr. Blackmore aware of this than he sum- 
moned the two brothers to meet him at the Castle at five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 7th, when he would carry out their father’s 
instructions, and at once put them in a position to assume their 
proper rank. 

Mr. Blackmore himself was the first to arrive at the Castle— 
but now comes the dreadful part of the story, for, poor man, just 
as he was stepping out of the carriage which had brought him 
from the station, he fell heavily forward and lay as if stunned. 
Everything was done for him that could be done, but he was 
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suffering from something much more serious than a common fall. 
He was carried to bed, but never spoke another word. No one 
knew whether he was conscious of pain or not; there he lay, shut 
off from this world already. The two brothers came the same day, 
one from Paris the other from Oxford, full of delight at the pro- 
spect of seeing each other again, and of having their right to their 
father’s and grandfather’s great name and place firmly established. 
But when they reached the Castle and found the only man who 
could perform this important service for them lying thus suddenly 
stricken down, and the one voice that was to have been raised in 
their behalf already silenced for ever by the strong grasp of death, 
you may imagine what a terrible blow it was to them. They sent 
for London doctors, they watched by his side hoping for some sign 
of returning consciousness, but all in vain, and a little after mid- 
night they became aware that he was dead.’ 

‘How awful! how maddening!’ exclaimed Zeph. ‘ That is 
one of those things which are so cruel that it seems wrong they 
should have been allowed to happen! But do go on, I am so 
interested ; and, by-the-bye, do explain one thing that rather 
surprises me. How was it that, as Lord Berkhampstead had to all 
appearance died without an heir, there was not some near relation 
to step in at once and claim the estates and all he had left ? And 
then, how did it happen that Mr. Blackmore could ask people to 
meet him at the Castle and act as if he were the master of all ?’ 
‘He always had managed things in the Castle—he was the old 
lord’s solicitor, as well as his son’s—-his father had been the late 
lord’s; the Blackmores had been confidential advisers to the 
Berkhampstead family for I don’t know how many generations, and 
as for there being no near relative to claim the peerage, you forget 
that there had been no time. The old lord was lying dead in the 
house, and the only member of the family who could expect to 
succeed him was travelling somewhere in the wilds of America. 
But there was another reason; this family secret, though it had 
been so well kept as regarded the poor old man who had just died 
at the age of ninety, was by no means so much of a secret to the 
world at large. For twenty years or more it had been rumoured 
that the heir-apparent of the Berkhampstead peerage was either 
secretly married or ought to be. The boys were called Murray at 
school and at college, but there was always an undercurrent of 
gossip as to whose grandsons they were, and it was always sup- 
posed that some day or other they would make an effort to prove 
themselves legitimate. Besides, you must not imagine that there 
was never any other claimant, dear; you may be quite certain 
that good things such as those the old lord left behind him are 
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always well fought for.—Oh, dear, Miss Treherne, I hear one of 
those dreadful boys screaming! Is it a scream of pain, or only 
just fun ?’ 

‘Oh, never mind which it is,’ said Zeph eagerly; ‘do go on.’ 

‘They buried old Lord Berkhampstead and they buried the poor 
lawyer, and the two young Murrays—I mean Daylestords—asserted 
their claim, and Mr. Blackmore’s lawyer son supported them 
warmly by repeating his father’s words and showing various letters. 
One of these had been found in Mr. Blackmore’s pocket after his 
death. I will read you a copy of it which I made from one of the 
newspapers at the time—for, of course, everything was in the 
newspapers. It was from the young men’s father, and it was 
found among his papers after his death. 


‘« My dear Blackmore,—When you receive this I shall be no 
more. I write to remind you of your promise to me, and if I do 
so it is not because I do not trust you implicitly, but because 
I desire to leave no loophole whatsoever for any mistake in the 
performance of my promise to my poor wife, whom, strange as it 
may seem after all that has passed, I sometimes think of with a 
certain tenderness. My father is eighty, but still has pleasure in 
his life. I hold you firmly to your promise that he shall never 
know how I have deceived him and what a wretched life mine has 
been. I wish also to remind you of one of the most important 
terms of our agreement. As soon as you hear that he too is dead, 
you are at once to summon my boys to meet you at Berkhamp- 
stead, and there you are to hand over to them the papers you wot 
of. I write this as I feel a presentiment that I shall not livelong. 
This letter will be sent to you, or found by you, when I am dead. 
My friend ; I trust you. Farewell. ; 

*« CyriL DAYLESFORD.” 


‘Where were these papers? Every paper and. parchment in 
the muniment room was turned over and examined in the presence 
of certain trustworthy witnesses to see that nothing was tampered 
with. Every drawer and cabinet in the library and every other 
part of the house was ransacked. Every book shaken so hard that: 
it almost turned stupid. Mr. Blackmore’s office was searched, so: 
was his.private house. Agents were sent abroad to every place 
the young men had ever heard their parents mention. They did 
obtain some proof of the marriage, but not. what they wanted, and 
still they went on with their search until the next-of-kin oppo- 
nent had marshalled his forces and the trial began. You must 
have heard of the trial, Miss Treherne ?’ 

‘I am so out of the world,’ pleaded Zeph apologetically. 
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‘Every newspaper was filled with it at the time. It lasted 
I don’t know how long, and must have cost a fortune. At all 
events you know what verdict was given. You know the jury 
decided that there was proof to establish: the fact that the 
marriage had taken place before the birth of the second son, 
but not that it had taken place before the birth of the first, 
so they pronounced our dear kind friend at the Castle the only 
legitimate son born of the marriage, and therefore the inheritor of 
the title and estates.’ 

Zeph was silent a moment. It was a strange story. ‘He,’ 
continued Mrs. Scatcherd, ‘ regarded this decision as a cruel insult 
to the memory of a mother whom both he and his brother love 
and worship as the best and noblest of women, and absolutely 
incapable of anything even approaching dishonour at any period 
of her life. They take their stand on their knowledge of her 
character—on her loving fidelity to them and to her husband, 
which no one but a semi-lunatic like their poor father could ever 
have doubted for a moment—and on the tenor of their father’s 
letters to his solicitor, which so clearly show that he had entrusted 
Mr. Blackmore with the power of producing evidence which would 
for ever establish their mother’s innocence and their own 
legitimacy ; and that being the case, our Mr. Daylesford at the 
Castle refused to abide by the decision of the court. He main- 
tains that his brother is the lawful Earl. His brother cannot 
assume that rank, and he himself will not. He still hopes that 
the lost papers will be found, but in the meantime he persists in 
treating his brother as the head of the family.’ 

‘What a difficult situation!’ said Zeph. 

‘Very!’ returned Mrs. Scatcherd uneasily. ‘Do you know 
I have been fancying for a long time that I hear some one moving 
about overhead.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ replied Zeph. ‘Besides, even if you did, why should 
you mind ?’ 

‘But we are just under one of the boys’ bedrooms, and we 
never let them go into their rooms during the day. The doors 
are locked as soon as the beds are made, and they are not unlocked 
again till bedtime.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘You would not ask why if you had seen what I have seen. 
My dear, if they were open they would be turned upside down and 
out of the windows in five minutes—they would carry off the 
blankets to make tents, and the pillows to fight with, and 
But I am certain there is some one moving about above us!’ 

‘Oh, no! I don’t think there is—at any rate do just finish what 
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you were saying before you go. Your last words were, “In the 
meantime Mr. Daylesford persists in treating his brother as head 
of the family ”—that’s where you were.’ 

‘But that’s all, or very nearly so, He maintains that every- 
thing belongs to the elder brother, and as the elder brother won’t 
take it, Mr. Daylesford has settled that they shall each have an 
allowance of five thousand a year out of the estate—which is all he 
considers he himself is entitled to—and that the rest shall accumu- 
late till the elder brother’s rights are proved. Mr. Marmaduke 
Daylesford gets the best of the bargain, for he has a clear five 
thousand a year, and a great salary from the country besides, 
while our Mr. Daylesford only has his five thousand, and spends 
a great deal of it in keeping up his brother’s property as he 
calls it; but I believe he had money from his father.’ 

‘ But he seems to have the use of the Castle!’ 

‘No, he has hardly ever been here. Now that he is in England 
he comes occasionally to see if all is going on right, but he never en- 
tertains here, and never allows anyone to consider him the master.’ 

‘ But,’ persisted Zeph, ‘he is just as much at home as if he 
were the master.’ 

‘Not more than he would be in his brother’s house—those two 
have always loved each other as brothers do in the proverb, and 
perhaps nowhere else.’ 

‘ Are those two little wretches outside there brothers? Is that 
what you are thinking of?’ 

A great deal of noise had been going on outside for some time, 
and Zeph had hoped Mrs. Scatcherd would pay no attention to it 
till she had told all she knew. Now it had become much worse. 
Two of the boys were having a desperate conflict in a retired 
corner of the garden, and their bloodthirsty companions were 
urging them on, alternately backing Fox major and Fox minor. 
These young gentlemen were twins, so that the difference their 
names betokened was purely illusory. 

* They'll kill each other, and we shall have the disgrace of an 
inquest in the house,’ cried Mrs. Scatcherd, now for the first time 
becoming aware of what was going on. ‘Oh, how his nose is 
bleeding! Oh, what a wretch of a boy to strike again! Oh, 
what shall I do, Miss Treherne ? I ought to go, and it does make 
me so ill to see such sights as that! Thank goodness, here’s 
John !’ 

The doctor appeared on the lawn, and the turbulent mass of 
kicking, plunging, and gesticulating boyhood at once darted 
tumultuously through a well-kept bed of laurels and disappeared. 
He followed them at once, either to see that the quarrel was not 
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merely adjourned, or to capture the ringleaders. Mrs. Scatcherd, 
who had turned very pale, recovered her colour immediately. ‘I 
ought to be accustomed to such scenes—they happen often enough, 
FT am sure,’ said she. 

‘I am afraid I must go,’ said Zeph; ‘it will soon be luncheon 
time.’ 

‘I won’t ask you to stay to-day, dear,’ said her new friend. 
‘This is one of our days for eating up scraps. But there is time 
to show you the boys’ rooms and the schoolrooms. I'd like to do 
that.’ She took a bunch of keys out of her basket, and Zeph felt 
it behoved her to accept this offer—it would be well for her to 
know exactly what taking pupils was like. 

‘This is one room,’ said Mrs. Scatcherd, flinging open a door, 
and revealing four small iron beds standing one on each side of a 
very large square chilly looking room. The windows were strongly 
guarded by iron bars, and looked on a row of leafless trees. 
Everything was perfectly symmetrical. <A short length of carpet 
was laid by the side of each bed, a chair was placed by the head. 
Each boy had his own washstand, chest of drawers, and an illumin- 
ated text over his bed. ‘The rooms are all alike,’ said Mrs. 
Scatcherd. ‘I will show you another, for it looks on the garden. 
I wish they were all occupied.’ Just as she had unlocked, and 
was about to enter the next room, the doctor’s voice was heard 
imperatively calling, ‘ Rosalie, my dear, come down.’ 

‘I must go—I must go at once,’ she exclaimed in a fright. 
‘Something is wrong, I can hear. Stay, will you look at this 
room without me, and I will go to him? I wonder how that 
window happens to be open below; we never open the lower half 
of the windows.’ 

‘I will shut it,’ said Zeph, but Mrs. Scatcherd had already 
disappeared. 

Zeph went to the window and seeing a very dirty foot-mark on 
the window-seat turned round to look for the person who had 
made it, and caught a glimpse of a bright little anxious eye 
peeping at her from behind the towel-horse. She went towards 
this piece of furniture, and found a handsome little fellow hiding 
behind it, a dear little russet, brown complexioned boy of nine years 
old. She would have given anything for a good kiss from him, he 
was so like Jack. 

‘Don’t you go and tell her Iam here—please don’t. It’s a 
caning for getting into the bedrooms through the window, and 
old Scatch is in such a bait already—he’d be awful.’ 

‘Of course I won’t tell, replied Zeph, ‘but you had much 
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better go out by the same way you came, and at once, and you 
ought to wipe off that mark.’ 

‘Oh, don’t stop to tell me things, Mother Scatch will be 
coming, said the boy. ‘Go out and lock the door, and keep the 
key awhile, please do.’ 

‘ All right,’ replied Zeph, ‘ but promise me to go away at once.’ 
He nodded; he was very much afraid lest all this talking should 
be overheard. She cast a very affectionate glance at him which 
in reality was intended for her beloved Jack, locked the door, and 
went down. On the stairs she met Mrs. Scatcherd, who was slowly 
returning to her and wiping away a furtive tear as she came. 

‘He is so cross!’ said she apologetically. ‘Men are cross 
creatures! I really cannot do everything, and there are days when 
everything goes wrong, do what you will.’ 

Zeph said a few words of comfort, and then asked, ‘ Do you take 
boys as young as eight or nine?’ for she was curious to hear 
something of her new friend. 

‘Oh yes, and the most; unmanageable boy in the whole school 
is a sweet-looking little fellow of just that age.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Zeph, and then she told herself that sweet- 
looking or not, young or old, she should detest them all if she 
had to see them daily, and that she would not live as Mrs. Scatcherd 
did for worlds. And yet her John was a very different man from 
plain prosy Dr. Scatcherd. 


Caarter IX. 
WHEN DOES THE POST GO out? 


‘Go to -—, go to—you have known what you should not..— Macbeth. 


Wuen Zeph returned to the Castle, the gong had already sounded 
for luncheon. It had wasted its strength almost in vain, for no 
one was in the dining-room but poor little Mrs. Treherne, who 
looked very small and lonely. She had begun to eat, not knowing 
whether she ought to be most afraid of keeping her husband 
or those formidable-looking men-servants waiting. 

‘Zeph, Zeph,’ she exclaimed; ‘ my dear child, where have you 
been ?’ 

‘At the rectory, mother. I promised last night to go there soon 
after eleven. I could not come to you before I went out, for fear 
of disturbing father.’ 

‘Mr. Daylesford was looking for you. He came to ask if we 
knew where you could be found ; and now he has gone—nay, I don’t 
remember where.’ 
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When the servants had. performed the two or three services 
expected of them and had retired to their own much ampler and 
more protracted meal, Zeph gradually told her mother everything 
that she herself had just been told. Mrs. Treherne had heard 
some part of the story from the lips of her host himself, but she 
was so interested in Zeph’s narration that she actually lingered a 
little longer than usual before rejoining her husband. Zeph lingered 
alittle too; then she went upstairs to take off herout-door garments ; 
she had come in so late for luncheon that she had sat down as she 
was. She might have been in her room about twenty minutes 
when she heard some one knocking at the door. ‘ Come in,’ said 
she, with a certain amount of indifference, but as no one obeyed 
her she went and opened it. Her father was there. The sight of 
him startled her so much that she turned pale and almost trembled 
-—never once inher life had she known him depart from his habits 
so far as to leave his work for any cause whatever at this time of the 
day—never at any time had she known him perform his errands 
himself—her mother always came. He stood very erect, that too 
was a change, and she could see that he was under the influence 
of some very strong feeling which he was striving hard to control. 

‘Father,’ she gasped nervously, ‘ father, what is it? Is mother 
very ill?’ 

‘I wish to speak to you,’ he answered. ‘I do not wish to be 
overheard ; can I go into your room?’ 

She bowed her head in humble acquiescence. What was she 
about to hear ? 

‘Zeph!’ said he, ‘I am ashamed of you. You have done 
something which has made me thoroughly ashamed of you. I did 
not believe it possible that a child of mine could behave so ill.’ 

‘I, father, I?’ said the amazed girl; ‘I don’t understand you ; 
tell me what it is.’ 

He sighed heavily, and said, ‘Is it possible that you yourself 
do not know how ill you have behaved? Here we are, three 
persons in all, enjoying the hospitality of a man who has been 
most friendly to us in every way, and who loses no opportunity of 
heaping kindnesses and favours on us, and you, my daughter, go 
and sit for an hour or two with a silly, unladylike person who is 
all but a stranger to you, drawing from her everything that she is 
willing to tell you of his private concerns! Zeph, your conduct seems 
to me perfectly unpardonable. What right have you to pry into 
our host’s affairs? Why should you know anything about them at 
all unless he himself chooses to communicate them? Of all forms 
of curiosity, that of trying to induce a man’s neighbours or 
dependents to tattle about him is the most revolting. That Mrs, 
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Scatcherd must be a vulgar-minded, gossiping woman. I have 
been a good deal brought down by poverty, but surely not low 
enough to have to accept such a companion as she is for my 
daughter. Zeph, your behaviour has been indelicate in the highest 
degree. I give you notice that I can no longer accept Mr. Dayles- 
ford’s hospitality with any comfort.’ 

Zeph, who had for some time been crying too much to speak, 
so cruelly did his words and the stings of her own conscience 
pain her, put out her hand to stop him, for he was now turning 
to leave her. ‘ Don’t go away in that way, father,’ said she; ‘ don’t 
be so very angry with me. I did it without thinking how wrong 
it was.’ 

‘That makes me so ashamed for you,’ he replied. ‘I should 
have thought that everyone had sufficient natural delicacy to 
avoid F 

‘My dear father,’ interrupted Zeph, ‘I will never do such a 
thing again ; trust me, dear ;’ then she could say no more, her sobs 
and her tears came so fast. 

‘I don’t want to be unkind,’ said he, kissing her, ‘ but I would 
give a great deal that this had not happened—it is an act of mean 
treachery.’ 

‘Don’t, don’t !’ exclaimed Zeph. She could bear no more, and 
flung herself into a chair by the fire, and he went away. She 
recognised the truth of all he said. She had felt some compunction 
more than once during Mrs, Scatcherd’s recital, but she had been 
so interested—that was the word she had then used—that she had 
urged her new friend to go on. She now felt mortified beyond 
endurance to think that she could have been betrayed into conduct 
which hurt her father’s sense of honour. Why had she not been 
born with an equally delicate sense of honour of her own? She 
wept quietly by the fire for a long time. Some one was knocking 
at the door again—doubtless it was her poor dear father who had 
come back to forgive her. She went quickly to let himin. It 
was Lydia with a lovely bunch of flowers sent by Daylesford, 
and a message that Mr. and Mrs. Vincent were in the drawing- 
room; would she go down and see them? Lydia could scarcely 
deliver her message with composure, the sight of Miss Treherne’s 
tear-stained cheeks, swollen eyelids, and absolute inability to 
conceal her woe-begoneness, so distracted her thoughts. Zeph 
was dismayed at having been thus betrayed into showing that 
something very unusual had occurred, and at having exhibited 
herself in all the ugliness of her helpless grief. What would the 
girl think ? 

‘ Lydia,’ said she, with an effort to enlist her sympathy, ‘make 
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some good excuse for me. I cannot go down; I am very unhappy 
about something.’ 

‘No, ma’am, you cannot go down,’ replied Lydia decisively. 
‘Tl say you are ill with a very bad headache, and I’ll come back, 
if you will allow me, with something to do you good.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said poor Zeph meekly, and then burst into tears 
once more. 

Lydia gently took her by the arm and led her into the room. 
Then she wheeled the sofa near the fire, made Zeph lie down on 
it, and covered her with a soft eider-down coverlid ; but no sooner 
was she gone than Zeph rose wearily to her feet again: how could 
she lie stretched in ease on his sufa, and be warmed by his fire, 
and comforted by his coverlid, when she had behaved to him in a 
way which her father had characterised as mean and treacherous ? 
She paced backwards and forwards for an hour or more. Lydia 
came to her once or twice, bringing sal-volatile and strong tea, but 
Lydia ‘could do nothing with her, she was much too seif-willed 
for her.’ 

‘Are Mr. and Mrs. Vincent gone?’ asked Zeph at last. 

‘Yes, ma’am, some time ago.’ 

‘And where is Mr. Daylesford ?’ 

‘In the drawing-room; at least he was when I saw him last. 
He asked if I thought you would come down soon ?’ 

‘ Lydia, you have not let him know that I have been crying?’ 

‘I? Oh, ma’am, how could I?’ 

But Zeph was sure that she had hazarded some statement 
of the kind. She went to the looking-glass and inspected her 
appearance. If she were to wash her face carefully it would perhaps 
pass muster well enough, especially now that evening was drawing 
near. She did wash it, she smoothed her hair, she washed her 
face again and again, and finally thought that she might venture 
to go down to the drawing-room. She had made up her mind that 
the only way to recover her self-respect was to confess what she 
had done, and she was now setting forth to do it if her courage did 
but hold out. She was passing along one of the corridors when she 
saw him. He was standing at a window which looked out on the 
garden, gloomily watching the gradual obliteration of everything 
by the grey shadows of a dull evening. 

‘I was waiting for you,’ said he, coming to herat once. ‘ I have 
been so anxious about you.’ 

She had spent so much time in trying to wash off the marks 
of the tears she had shed, and yet at these kind words she broke 
into tears again. 

‘ You have been ill all the afternoon, and alone,’ said he. ‘ I have 
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so wanted to send your mother to you; it was so sad to think of 
your being quite alone.’ 

‘My mother!’ said Zeph; ‘but you forget she could not have 
left my father.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said he, with an almost imperceptible shrug of 
the shoulders; ‘but do tell me what is causing you such pain ? 
I may not be what people call an old friend, yet believe me I would 
do a great deal to serve you.’ 

‘That is one of the things which makes me cry so much,’ 
she exclaimed; ‘don’t say anything more of that kind.’ 

He looked at her with much wonder and compassion, but did 
not speak. 

‘I want to say something to you—that isif I dare. Let us go 
into the drawing-room—no one is likely to come there; I mean 
neither father nor mother ever do.’ She said this very drearily— 
he pitied her for her loneliness. 

‘ You had better come in here fora moment,’ said he, throwing 
open the door of a quiet little sitting-room she had never seen 
before. ‘I write my letters here and get over my little vexations 
in private—let me try to help you to get over some of yours.’ 

‘Don’t be kind to me,’ said she, struggling hard to keep back 
a fresh torrent of tears—‘ please don’t, or I shall be as bad as ever 
again.’ 

He gave her a chair and then sat down opposite to her—not 
too distant to hear if she spoke in a low voice, but not near 
enough to seem to be studying every change in the expression of 
her face. ‘Now,’ said he in a low kind voice,‘ I want you to 
treat me as a friend—I am one in my heart, though I have perhaps 
not known you long. Why have you been making yourself so 
miserable the whole afternoon ?’ 

‘I cannot—I really cannot tell you. And yetI must try. It 
was because my father was very angry with me—very angry indeed, 
and for the first time in my life.’ 

‘Your father!’ exclaimed Daylesford, almost incredulously, for 
it seemed to him that when Mr. Treherne was busy with books 
and papers——and he was never willingly otherwise—he was only 
partially aware that he had a wife, and altogether ignorant that he 
had a daughter. 

‘Yes, my father. He came all the way upstairs to tell me 
how angry he was with me; he said the most terrible things 
to me. Don’t speak, don’t say a word against him, for every single 
thing he said was true.’ 

‘You had done something that he did not like ?’ 

‘Yes, but without knowing ; 
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‘Then surely ‘ 

‘No, it was not unjust of him—he was shocked at me for not 
knowing that it waswrong. You don’t know what cruel things hesaid 
to me; but he was right, and, Mr. Daylesford, after thinking about 
it for a long long time, I feel that there is only one way of regaining 
my own self-esteem, and that is to tell you exactly what I did; 
but ’ she added slowly, and speaking with great difficulty, ¢ it is 
so hard to do it.’ 

‘Don’t try,’ said he; ‘why should you? There is no occasion 
whatever for such a painful effort. You admit that Mr. Treherne 
was partly justified in speaking as he did, so you are never likely 
to offend him again in the same way.’ 

‘Never; but there is such a thing as atonement. My offence 
was against you. I shall never be happy until I have confessed it 
and you have despised me for it, and then I hope forgiven me.’ 

‘But I forgive you already,’ said he kindly. ‘ Besides, I am 
quite sure that there is nothing to forgive.’ 

‘That won’t do, for you might think differently if you knew. 
Don’t look at me while I tell you; I shall not be able to speak if 
you do.’ 

He carefully looked another way, but she never knew that he 
did, for she bowed her head and covered her eyes with her hand. 

‘I am so ashamed,’ she said, ‘ but I must tell you, if I am ever 
to forgive myself. Mr. Daylesford, you must excuse my men- 
tioning things which are very personal to you, for that unfortu- 
nately I cannot help. You know that Mrs. Scatcherd invited me 
to go to the rectory early this morning to see her. I did go, and 
we began to talk of—of you; and you must forgive me if what I 
am about to say gives you pain, but I got her to tell me, you can 
guess what I got her to tell me—no, I must go on and say it myself 
—TI got her to tell me all she knows about you and your life.’ 

‘What does she know about my life?’ he exclaimed angrily. 

‘Your romantic history, I mean,’ said Zeph. ‘ Why you are 
Mr. Daylesford and your brother is only Mr. Daylesford too, and 
about the lost papers. I don’t know what made me do it except 
that I was so interested ; but when my mother told my father what I 
had done, he came all the way upstairs to my room to tell me that 
he despised me, that it was thoroughly dishonourable of me to pry 
into your secrets, and that he could not stay happily under your 
roof after I had behaved so ill.’ 

‘My dear Miss Treherne, is that all?’ said he, stooping forward 
and taking her hand in his. 

‘ All!’ said she, unable to look up. ‘Isn’t it enough ?’ 

‘It’s nothing!’ 
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She drew away her hand in some displeasure, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Daylesford, you can scarcely imagine what it has cost me to come 
and tell you this, and now you treat me 

‘I only want to comfort you; and indeed I do not look on this 
as a grave fault. From your point of view I can see that you 
would naturally think a great deal of it; but from mine, no; my 
unfortunate history is public property. Besides, after all it was 
more Mrs. Scatcherd’s fault than yours.’ 

‘Now that is what it most distinctly was not,’ exclaimed 
Zeph, able to speak up loudly when another person was blamed. ‘I 
made her go on. I said I was interested. She would often have 
stopped.’ 

‘Don’t say anything more about it. I respect your scruples ; 
they show a delicacy , 

‘ They show nothing, if you please, Mi. Daylesford, but what I 
have learnt from my father’s scolding. Before he spoke to me I had 
no idea I had done wrong. Will you explain how that could be ?’ 

‘I suppose because no one had ever I don’t know what I 
do mean—but I am sure that you have tormented yourself without 
a cause. He looked at her with eyes full of pitying affection. 
She was so good and noble in all points on which her mind had 
been opened, but so untaught, untrained, and woefully neglected 
in every way, that his heart ached for her. The two days spent by 
her father and mother at the Castle might, he supposed, be fairly 
taken as a sample of how they passed their lives at home—and, 
possibly, of how they had passed them for the last twenty years. 
As parents, therefore, they were all but non-existent. They stayed 
in the library here, or the study at home, from early morning till 
late night, leaving their daughters to educate and train them- 
selves. He was almost certain that the lecture of to-day was 
the first bit of moral guidance that Mr. Treherne had ever given 
his daughter Josephine. Mr. Daylesford’s only wonder was that 
she had grown up as good and as noble as she was. The moment 
what she had done had been put in a proper light, her sense of right 
and honour was as keen as could be desired. He thoroughly admired 
and respected her for so boldly, and at such cost to herself, coming 
to own her fault and seek pardon. What might not be made of 
such a girl as that? While he had been thinking thus, he had 
been unconsciously gazing at the fire; when his eyes once more 
turned to Zeph she was looking very unhappy. 

* You despise me ?’ said she sadly. 

‘I do nothing of the kind. I should despise myself if I did. 
I can only say that I had avery great regard for you before, and 
that it is now much increased.’ 
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‘Not really?’ she said, her face flushing with pleasure. 

‘Yes, really.’ 

‘Then,’ said she, with rather pathetic humility, ‘as you see 
what bad things I am capable of doing in ignorance, will you, 
while I am here, tell me if you see me doing anything wrong? I 
have never had anyone to go to when I was in difficulty before. 
At home there is no occasion to know the difference between right 
and wrong, for nothing ever happens there, but just while I am 
here, will you?’ 

‘You surely would not have me presume to find fault with 
you?’ he exclaimed, with some warmth ; ‘I am quite certain that 
there is no chance of your ever doing anything that I should think 
wrong. And why do you say while you are here? Am I not to have 
the pleasure of knowing you after you have left this place ?’ 

‘That,’ she answered, with a very pretty quiet smile, ‘ depends 
entirely on your own kindness.’ 

Her manner, he thought, was quite that of a child who is kindly 
treated by some benevolent old gentleman who is in every way in- 
finitely superior to herself. Never by any chance did Zeph show 
any consciousness that he was a young man, in no way different 
from other young men, and might perchance end by falling in love 
with her. If, when at the ball the night before, he had asked her 
to dance once with him, she would have danced once and have 
been thankful; if he had asked her to dance six times, she would 
have accepted his invitation dutifully without attaching any im- 
portance to the fact that he seemed to prefer her to other partners. 
Why was she so different from other girls? Why did she persist 
in regarding him as a man ordained to move entirely in another 
sphere? She gratefully accepted any kindness from him, but her 
manner showed that she was firmly convinced that their lives must 
be passed apart. These thoughts coursed through his mind so 
quickly, that, without any apparent delay, he answered, ‘Oh, if it 
depends on me, it is all right.’ 

‘Now I must go,’ said she, rising promptly and moving a step 
or two towards the door. This had been a business interview she 
thought, and it was over. 

‘ Where are you going ?’ he inquired. 

‘To the drawing-room.’ 

‘ As I shall naturally go there with you and sit down and talk to 
you, what is the differenee between going there and staying here ?’ 

‘ Because it seems a more natural place for me to be than here.’ 

‘You are right,’ said he involuntarily. When they came to 
the stairs he stopped at Phillis Arnold’s portrait. ‘ You ought just 
to look at yourself,’ said he. 
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‘It does seem strange to think of my having worn that dress!’ 

‘ You pass by quite bravely now; the day before yesterday I am 
sure you expected all those poor dear ladies and gentlemen to step 
out of their frames and walk upstairs by your side.’ 

‘Don’t remind me of it; the feeling might return. It has 
only gone out of my mind because I have had so many other things 
to think about. You know that I bad never been to a ball in all 
my life till last night. How I wish there was another to go to 
to-night!’ 

As they went through the hall, a long row of letters was lying 
on a table in the full glare of a lamp—the post had just come in. 
‘The Honourable Godfrey Daylesford, repeated Zeph, in a tone 
of great disappointment. ‘ All the letters are for you.’ But ina 
corner by itself was one substantial square one which was ad- 
dressed to her in such a firm, well-formed, pretty handwriting, that 
Daylesford was just going to exclaim, ‘ What lovely writing!’ when 
something in Zeph’s face showed him that this was no common letter. 
He pretended to be fully engaged in examining those intended for 
himself, and in congratulating himself on not being pursued into 
the country by a great packet of proof-sheets ss Mr. Treherne was. 
‘I think I'll take them to him,’ said he, to give Zeph time to 
recover. ‘ You will be in the drawing-room when I come back, 
won't you ?’ 

He went into the large and now gloomy-looking library; for 
all light was concentrated in a small circle near the fire. Mr. 
Treherne was, as usual, buried full fathom five in the perusal of 
musty parchment records. Daylesford would have ventured any 
sum on it that he had entirely forgotten the circumstance which 
had so distressed his daughter. Perfect calm reigned in the 
library; not one thought of any human being outside those four 
walls troubled either Mr. or Mrs. Treherne. Even when their host 
came into the room they did not exert themselves to keep up any 
conversation with him when once the first words of greeting after 
their brief separation had been exchanged. He took a chair for a 
while and watched Mr. Treherne as he sat in the strong light of 
the lamp deciphering the crabbed, much contracted old writing. 
It was a face that pleased him ; he liked to look at that handsome 
but sensitive mouth, that well-cut nose which told of gentle blood, 
and the clear eye which always met his gaze so unhesitatingly 
when once the poor old man was roused from his work. It was 
such a proud face, and yet so full of gentleness and resignation. 
The lamplight shone on his wan temples, where the skin was so thin 
and transparent that the course of the veins could be clearly traced. 
Daylesford sighed and turned to look at Mrs. Treherne. She was 
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sitting in a semi-dark corner knitting and nodding, and then 
waking with a start to wonder if her dear husband wanted any- 
thing. Not that she ventured to ask the question. He scarcely 
ever did want anything but the dimly felt pleasure of her company. 
He reminded Daylesford of a hunter which can eat no food, rest in 
no stable, win no race, if it be parted from the cat which, having 
been born and bred in its stable, has won its love. Mrs. Treherne 
was the faithful and affectionate cat whose companionship was in- 
dispensable. ‘ Now I'll leave you,’ said Daylesford ; ‘ I want to go 
back to Miss Treherne.’ He watched Mr. Treherne most attentively 
as he said this. Not amuscle of his face moved—Zeph’s misdeed, his 
own righteous indignation, both had passed away for ever from his 
mind. His fine sense of honour had been so deeply wounded that 
he had at once hurried away to reproach her for what she had 
done; had he decided to wait until the evening Zeph would 
probably never have had her scolding, for the tablets of his memory 
would have refused to keep any record of her offence. ‘He isa 
dear old fellow,’ thought Daylesford, ‘but he had no business to 
marry!’ He went to Zeph, who had put her letter in her pocket 
and was gazing thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘ Well, Miss Treherne, have you read your letter?’ he inquired, 
with much secret curiosity. 

‘Yes, she answered gravely. ‘Oh yes, I have read it. When 
does the post go out ?’ 

‘ At seven o’clock ; it’s more than half-past six now. Where 
are you going ?’ 

‘Upstairs. I waited till you came back, as you asked me to 
do so, but now, if you will excuse me, I must go and answer that 
letter.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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